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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war news this week is happily of the same character’ 

aslast. While we have had no set-back of any sort, there 
has been a perpetual wastage going on in all the Boer com- 
mandos. Almost every day captures of men, horses, and 
ammunition have been reported, which, though small in them- 
selves, make a big total for the week. On Friday the Times 
correspondent reported some interesting finds made by Pul- 
teney’s column in the Roos Senekal district. Among these 
were a number of Boer archives in the shape of bank-notes 
printed at Pietersburg, the latest correspondence between Mr. 
Schalk Burger and Mr. Reitz, and letters from De Wet and 
Botha describing the raid into Cape Colony and the reasons 
why it was undertaken. No general forecast is, of course, of 
much good, but on the spot there seems to he a general 
feeling that things are going betier, and Lord Kitchener's 
silence in regard to the greater part of the theatre of war is 
believed to indicate that we shall soon hear of new develop- 
ments. 


In Friday's Times is published a telegram from its 
Pekin correspondent describing the report of the Com- 
mittee of British, German, French, and Japanese Ministers 
regarding the indemnity. They give four alternatives for 
raising the loan of £65,000,000 needed to satisfy the claims of 
the Powers: (1) A Chinese loan not guaranteed by the Powers; 
(2) a loan guaranteed by all the Powers; (3) an issue of 


the Great Wall.” They were twice encountered by Chinese 
soldiers, who fought very well in the defiles, and on one 
occasion caught a company of Germans in a trap, killing half 
their number. The Germans are officially reported successful, 
and there is no reason to doubt the report, but in marching 
they live on the country, and it is said that the total effect 
of their movements is disastrous, the troops and volunteers 
whom they scatter turning to brigandage for subsistence. The 
hostility of the local Chinese increases, and further attempts 
have been made to burn Pekin, so that the Ministers strongly 
advise the replacing of Europeans by Chinese officials. They 
ean govern while the officers of the international army, the 
British and Japanese excepted, can only kill. It is stated 
that the defensive buildings round the Legations are now 
complete, and make of the diplomatic quarter a formidable 
fortress, but as it is also stated that all the governing Boards 
are now at Sian, and are working smoothly, the utility of the 
new buildings is not apparent. Chinamen are human beings, 
and a Chinese Emperor is not likely to return to a Palace 
commanded by enemies’ guns. 


The Americans have gone away from Pekin and the French 
are going, but the Ministers have drawn up a plan for the 
international occupation of Chih-li. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Japan, and Italy are to maintain a total force of six 
thousand men at Tientsin, and another force is to garrison Shan- 
hai-kwan, besides the garrison to be retained in the Legations. 
Ships of warare to be stationed in the Peiho River anda fleet 
maintained at Taku, so that Pekin would always be threatened, 
and Tientsin, Shan-hai-kwan, and Taku are to be under mili- 
tary administration. These proposals have to be accepted in 
Europe, and it is nearly certain that France will object, 
alieging, with justice, that they involve an indefinite occupation 
of Chih-li with an inadequate force in order to coerce a Court 
seven hundred miles away. The absence of intelligence in all 
plans framed for dealing with China would be really remark- 
able but that if you will think of it a Concert cannot have a 
brain any more than a herd or a flock can. The date of tota] 
evacuation is, of course, unfixed, except perhaps in Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s most optimistic reveries, 


A correspondent of the Times who telegraphs from St. 
Petersburg on April 29th, and must, therefore, have passed 
the Censor, reports that General Kuropatkine, the Minister 
of War, has proposed a military Convention with Servia. 
Under this plan Russia will guarantee the independence of 
Servia, and the Servian Army in return will be placed “in 





Chinese bonds to each Power for the satisfaction of the par- 
ticular indemnity clause; (4) payment by annual instalments. 
The Committee leave the onus of choice on the Home Govern- 
ments. The Committee agree that the sources of revenue 
which shall be utilised for payment of the indemnity are: (1) The 
maritime Customs; (2) an increase of Customs to an effective 


5 per cent.; (3) native Customs to be placed under maritime | 
The | 
Committee also express the opinion that neither the Land-tax | 
northe Likincan be touched. There are otherrecommendations, | 


Customs; (4) imposition of Customs on goods now free. 


such as a Salt-tax and an increase of Customs by 10 per cent., 
but they are not unanimous. Ridiculous as it sounds in 
theory, we have no doubt that if the loan is ever raised it will 


be hy guarantee of all the Powers, for if there were no such | 
But 


guarantee the burden on China would be too great. 
a guaranteed loan is very apt to lead to internationalism and 
all its evils. 





The Germans continue their “punitive expediticns ” in North 
China, partly to keep away Chinese troops from Chih-li and 
partly to make themselves terrible in Mandarins’ eyes. 
April 23rd and 24th, for instance, a body of Germans marched 
from Pao-ting-fu to attack “the nearest gates of the pass at 


On | 


certain contingencies” at the disposal of Russia,—King 
Alexander even agreeing to post his troops permanently in 
North Servia according to Russian advice. This plan has 
_ been so far accepted that serious negotiations are proceeding 
| between Russia and Servia on this basis. It is searcely pos- 
| sible to believe that such an agreement will be made, as it is 
an open defiance to Austria, and a threat to her faithful 
ally, the King of Roumania. It wonid break up the pact 
under which the peace of the Balkans is pyeserved, and 
perhaps compe! Austria to declare against the Obrenovitches. 
The great chance for the agreement, it is said, is that the new 
Queen of Servia, who is strongly protected by Russia, 
favours it. 


| The French have been alarmed by a local movement in 
| Algeria. It is their practice to allow their settlers in a com- 
| mune to rule it, and the settlers abuse their powers, especially as 
| regards the transfer of land. Recently some injustice mora 
| patent than usual roused the Arabs of Marguerite to revolt, 
and several settiers were murdered. The revolt was put down 
by a military movement, but M. Jonnart, the retiring 
Governor-General], has sharply reprimanded the officials in 
‘mixed communes” for not watching more carefully over 
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naiive interests. He declares that racial contests are fatal to 
civilisation, and ruin among natives the respect due to 
authority. “The réle of protector is not fulfilled unless it is 
first made that of an educator.” He appeals to the 
patriotism of all French settlers, but he will find, we 
fear, that when white men and dark men live together 
on an equal footing, patriotism is only strong while the 
patria backs the white. Mixed communes can only be 
governed justly by a trained Civil Service whose incomes 
are not affected by the decisions they give, and whose mem. 
bers, if they feel race-hatred, keep it down. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times, a close observer, 
reports that the Clerical campaign in Hungary is becoming 
energetic. The present effort is to conquer the Universities 
and expel Liberal Professors, and the students are enlisted in 
ereat numbers. The Hungarians are not fanatics, but to 
judge from the accounts, the priesthood are assisted by the 
fact that many Professors are Jews or extreme agnostic, 
who suffer their lectures to become direct or concealed attacks 
on Christianity. This greatly irritates the Catholics, who, 
under such circumstances, think themselves, with some 
justice, subjects of religious persecution, As the Govern- 
ment does not wish for a conflict with them, or with its own 
party, the Liberals, it has a difficult course to steer, which is 
none the simpler because many of the great Hungarian ladies 
have joined “the Crusaders,” or because the Emperor, him. 
self a “ pious ” though moderate Catholic, is present in Buda- 
Pesth. The question of limiting the freedom of Professors 
upon religious subjects has already been raised, and though 
the Magyars are essentially secular in their politics, there will 
be furious contests in the Chamber, 





M. Méline, the French Protectionist leader who finds brains 
for the different fractions of the “ Nationalist ” Opposition, 
delivered on Monday at Remiremont a furious tirade against 
the Administration. Its members, he said, treated every critics 
indeed every man, who refused to obey perinde ac cadaver, as 
Every official is subjected to espionage, and dela- 
tion is the order of the day. Lists of Prefects, Sub-Prefects, 
and Magistrates, and, “above all, military officers,” are for- 
warded to Paris, and those who fill them are denounced, 
Strikes incessantly occur, and have for their object a revolu- 
tionary end, the abolitien of private property in favour of 
Collectivism. The responsibility for this ruin, this social war, 
this industrial anarchy, belongs to “the Government which 
has entrusted the economic direction of the Ministry to the 
very head of Collectivism.” That Government, by dividing 
classes, is facilitating the victory of jealous neighbours over 
France—“ we who live near the frontier” know it. The 
audience applauded, though the speech lasted two hours, but 
we suspect it consisted of men who did not require conversion. 
That is the mischief of meetings as tests of opinion. Few 
attend except those who agree, and no census is ever taken of 


an enemy. 


those who stay away. 


The German Emperor must be greatly worried just now. 
His Chinese policy, whatever it is, is not getting on any more 
than ours is, and while our people do not care, being pre- 
occupied with South Africa, his do care, having a fancy that 
they may have to pay an outrageous bill. There is, at the 
same time, a considerable fall in the industrial securities in 
Berlin, so that everybody of the classes interested in politics 
feels poor and nervous, while the management of the Chamber 
in the Royalist sense is becoming nearly impossible. The 
Emperor’s heart is fixed on his great canal projects, 
and the Agra he shall not have them unless 
his Government consents to duties on corn which will 
raise the food of the people almost to famine prices. It 
is said that his Majesty is so exasperated that he may, to 
punish the Agrarians, renew the old treaties which limit taxa- 
tion on grain, but if he does that, what prevents their 
punishing him by voting down the next big proposals? Alto- 
gether he may yet repent of saying, as he has now done 
twice, that a dominion to be strong should have clearly 
defined limits, and that patriotism should not squander itself 
away in cosmopolitan dreams. A well-narrowed patriotism 
like that of the Agrarians is sometimes mightily inconvenient. 


rians say 








In the House of Commons on Friday week the vote tocom- 





a 
Department led to an animated debate, and a reduction w 
moved on the ground of the costliness of the present te 
system of payment, under which the law officers of the 
Crown are paid a salary for non-contentious business and fees 
for contentious cases. The Attorney-General explained that 
in some recent years exceptionally large fees had been 
received, notably in the Venezuela arbitration, and My. Bal. 
four, who defended the present arrangement, argued that if 
the country wished to secure the services of the pick of the 
legal profession it must pay the law officers an equivalent to 
what they would earn by private practice. If paid by 
salary alone, they would probably delegate much of their cop. 
tentious work to juniors. On the other hand, Sir William 
Harcourt refused to admit any justification for the progres. 
sive expenditure, which in a recent year amounted to 
£11,000 more than that paid under the rule of fixed salaries, 
Ultimately the amendment was lost by the narrow majority of 
33, or 185 to 152 votes. No doubt it is necessary to give 
adequate pay, and to get the best possible legal advice, for 
Governments, like individuals, may lose vast sums by bad 
legal advice. We agree also that it is probably better to pay 
to some extent by fees. On the whole, however, we think that 
the totals received by the law officers are in excess of what ig 
required to get the best work from the best men,—the 
formula applicable in the circumstances, 


We are very glad that the House of Lords agreed on 
Monday to read the Military Instruction Bill a second time, 
As far as we understand the Bill from the account given of it 
by Lord Frankfort de Montmorency, it will deal chiefly with 
cadet corps in public schools. But to be of real use its scope 
must be very greatly enlarged. At the same time, we agree with 
Lord Raglan that it is impossible to pass a Bill just now which 
will put any considerable charge on the revenue. What it 
seems to us that the supporters of the Bill ought to do is to 
provide an organisation, and only ask the Government for 
help which will practically add nothing to the Estimates. 
For example, the Government might be asked to provide 
weapons of disused patterns gratis and to give range facili. 
ties. Inspection they might also fairly give free. The 
public schools can certainly afford all else that is needed for 
universal military instruction out of their own resources, or 
by adding a very few shillings to the athletic charges, and 
should certainly do so.. The Government need not do more 
for them than give encouragement and facilities. In the 
case of the elementary schools they might, we think, do a 
little more and provide a certain amount of Morris-tube 
ammunition free for practice in elementary schools. Again, 
why should not a certain standard of efficiency in drill and 
shooting be made obligatory in all schools with a Government 
grant? In any case, we are sure that by means of a little 
forethought and organisation a great deal might be done to 
give schoolboys an elementary training in drill and shooting, 
and yet little or no additional burden be placed on the tax 
payer. The Secretary of State for Scotland has already set 
an admirable example in this direction, and there is no reason 
why his example should not be imitated and developed. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons was prevented from 
debating the question of the Coal-duties by an acrimonious 
discussion which arose over a private Bill of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company. That Company has 
not, it appears, a very satisfactory record in the matter of 
rehousing, and therefore its Bill, which includes the demoli- 
tion of houses, was strenuously opposed, and finally defeated 
by a majority of 8 (210 to 202). We cannot profess to be able 
to determine the merits of the dispute in detail, but consider. 
ing the arbitrary character of British railway companies and 
the tremendous powers they exercise, it is perhaps no bad thing 
that they should occasionally be sharply reminded that if they 
ask for new powers from the Legislature, they must be willing 
to bow to public opinion, especially on such a question as 
rehousing. At the same time, it is always a pity to prevent 
the improvement of railway systems out of London,--an 
improved train service often prevents overcrowding more 
effectually than new buildings. 





After the Railway Bill had been disposed of, the votes of 


the London and North-Western directors who Lad voted for 





vlete the sum for the salaries and expenses of the Law Officers’ 





it were challenged by Mr. Swift MacNeili and Mr. Bryn 
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Roberts, anda general discussion on the point was kept up 
‘11 it was too late to take the Coal-duty debate. The Govern- 
ti : opposed the disallowance of the votes, and the Motions 
pea the votes of three directors were defeated by sub- 
y tial majorities. We do not ourselves attach very great 
. sow tone to the matter either way, but we think the question 
= ‘ila be settled definitely. It would be not only impossible 
we very undesirable to keep directors out of Parliament, but 
it is generally admitted, we think, that it is better taste for 
shies not to vote on their own private Bills. But if this is 
the general feeling, there would be no harm to make a rule to 
th hy effect. No doubt directors are often quite as much 
interested in certain public Bills, but there the interest is 
not capable of definition. The question of directors’ votes 
in the House of Commons must not, of course, be confused in 
any way with the question of directorships and Cabinet office. 
That is a perfectly different matter, and must be decided on 


quite different grounds, 


The full-dress debate on the Coal-duties which began on 
Thursday night did not, unfortunately, conclude that evening, 
but was adjourned. Sir William Harcourt, who opened the dis- 
cussion, denounced the Coal-duty, if not, to borrow Stevenson’s 
phrase, “in language that would have been deemed intemperate 
ona pirate ship,” at any rate in language far in excess of the 
occasion, A foreigner listening to Sir William Harcourt’s 
peroration might easily imagine that the Cabinet were insist- 
ing upon & revival of Ship-money, and that Sir William Har- 
court, deserting the Plantagenets,was bent on becoming asecond 
Hampden. “This is a tax,” said Sir William, “so unsound 
in its principle, so unjust in its incidence, so mischievous in 
its ultimate consequence to the trade of this country that we 
feel bound by every consideration of equity and prudence to 
offer it at every stage, and by every legitimate means, a con- 
tinued and determined resistance.” With a great many of 
Sir William Harcourt’s arguments when stripped of the 
surrounding rhetoric we feel considerable sympathy, but the 
whole tone of his speech was so exaggerated that the net 
result on the ordinary mind of reading his heroies is a strong 
feeling of reaction in favour of the tax. 





Though starting with a considerable prejudice against the 
economic standpoint taken up by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
regard to the Coal-tax, we are bound to admit that his speech 
in reply was able and impressive in no small degree, and 
adduced some very important arguments for the imposition 
of an export duty in the very exceptional circumstances of the 
English coal trade. Perhaps the most striking part of his 
speech was that in which he declared that the coal supply 
of the world was always in excess of the demand. That 
is, the trade in coal was always expanding, and if we 
lost a particular market for any reason, the loss was always 
made up by an increase in the demand in other markets, 
Last year our coal exports were double what they 
were thirteen years ago. “Is it possible fairly to argue, 
when a trade has in this way been increasing over a series of 
years by leaps and bounds—increasing in spite of increasing 
freights and of all fluctuations in the market price of coal— 
that a shilling tax will destroy the trade?” Now that they 
have committed themselves to the tax, the Government 
must, of course, carry it through, though we wish the tax 
had rot been selected. The tax will have in practice none 
of the terrible results foretold by Sir William Harcourt, but 
the principle on which it rests is not a sound one. 

We note in last Saturday’s Daily Chronicle a very sensible 
article on the right way of treating Mr. Merriman. After 
condemning the rowdyism of a section of the Edinburgh 
public, our contemporary continues: “The proper way to 
treat Mr. Merriman is not to hoot at him, but to bombard 
him with his own speeches.” Mr. Merriman said at Edinburgh 
that the idea of a Dutch conspiracy was ridiculous, and that 
nobody ever thought of it till 1895. But Mr. Merriman him- 
self in 1885 said: “It must come to this—was England or the 
Transvaal to be the paramount force in South Africa?” and, 
again: “ My quarrel with the Bond is that it stirs up race 
ditferences. Its main object is to make the South African 
Republic the paramount Power in South Africa.” We do not 
wish for a moment to discredit the sincerity of Mr. Merri. 
man’s present views, but as a vindicator of the non-aggressive 








character of Afrikander aspirations he is terribly handicapped 
by his past utterances, which clearly cannot be held to be 
less sincere and veracious than those of to-day. 


The annual Report on Recruiting in 1900 shows that while the 
totalnumber of recruits enlisted (including Imperial Yeomanry, 
Royal Reservists, and recruits enlisted for one year) stands at 
98,361, as against 42,700 in 1899, there was actually a slight 
decrease, in spite of the reduction of the standard of height 
and the impetus given by the war, in the ordinary recruits 
enlisted for the infantry. In conclusion, the Report 
states that the problem “still remains how to obtain in 
time of peace a sufficient number of recruits for the 
maintenance of the increased establishment of the Regular 
Army.” The means whereby the difficulty may be surmounted 
were indicated by Lord Roberts in an article written seventeen 
years ago, when he said that we had got to make the contract 
between the State and the soldier advantageous to the State 
and satisfactory to the servant. Captain Lee, M.P., formerly 
Military Attaché at Washington, in a most interesting letter 
to the Times, recently advocated the American plan as the 
best for securing this end. Briefly, their system is to get 
recruits by open competition in the labour market, and to 
offer a graduated advance in the rate of pay, with no 
stoppages. Captain Lee advocates a very considerable 
increase in pay, and if necessary we must of course make it, 
but first we should like to see the effect of a clear shilling a 
day without any stoppages and “all found and well found.” 
We note with great interest that the very heavy desertions 
are attributed to the overcrowding of the barracks and the 
consequent discomforts. And yet we are told that the intro- 
duction of the cubicle system would have no attractive force! 


In addition to his great estate in Scotland and his mag- 
nificent property in Cardiff, the late Lord Bute left 
personalty exceeding five millions sterling. That amount is 
not sufficient to place him in the first, or even the second. 
rank of multi-millionaires, but it is enough to make Sir 
William Harcourt think gravely whether the graduation of his 
Death-duties was sufficiently complete. It is very difficult to 
think out a sound reason why these colossal fortunes when 
transferred should not contribute more heavily to the State. 
The argument of equality will not do, for we have already 
created a financial aristocracy exempted, like old French 
nobles, from paying direct taxes, and if the man with £700 a 
year is to pay more than the man with £160 by reason of his 
supposed superfluity, why should not the man with £5,000,000 
pay much more than the man with £100,000 or than one with 
£1,000,000, the point in the Death-duties where graduation 
so strangely stops. His superfluity is much greater. It 
is supposed that he would invest his capital abroad, but 
why should he do that when, if his heir makes an honest 
return, he will have just as much to pay? As to the 
objections that he will cease to save or will transfer 
his property before his death, our belief in either is very 
limited. The saving man will save even if he is only to keep 
9d. in the ls.; the millionaire, of all men, looks on death as 
the remotest of contingencies. Suppose the next Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tries an experiment. 


A striking paper on the “ Dietetic Value of Sugar” appears 
in last week's issue of the British Medical Journal, by Dr. 
Willoughby Gardner. Roughly speaking, the world’s con- 
sumption of sugar in the last fifteen years has doubled, while 
in Great Britain it has trebled per head in forty years. Another 
interesting point is that the English and Americans stand 
easily at the head of the list as the sugar-eating nations. 
Dr. Willoughby Gardner establishes the fact that sugar is a 
potent creator of energy and maintainer of stamina. This, 
he contends, is not only proved by laboratory experiments, 
but by the case of the date-eating Arabs, the fine health of tire 
sugar-cane-eating negroes, and the results obtained by Alpine 
climbers, Arctic explorers, athletes, and German soldiers fed 
on a special diet. Dr. Willoughby Gardner’s general con- 
clusion is that the increased height and weight, and the 
improved health of the English people in the last half-century 
are largely due to the increased consumption of sugar. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE DUTY OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


HERE are signs, only too many and too apparent, 
that a great number of Unionists, both inside and 
outside the House of Commons, do not realise strongly and 
completely enough what is their first duty at the present 
moment. That duty is to do their utmost to help end 
the war. Now, the way in which this can be best 
accomplished by those who are not actually in the 
field 1s to impress upon the Boers, and those who 
encourage the Boers in Europé, that the nation will 
not allow the Government to be distracted on any 
consideration whatever in their work of ending the war. 
The Boers have been told again and again, and really 
believe it, that if only the present Government can be 
got rid of, their independence is secured, and that they will 
be able to emerge from the struggle a still independent 
Power. Though they are on the point of admitting them- 
selves beaten, and though the majority of them are longing 
for peace, they still cling to the belief that a change in the 
Government here would alter the whole situation for them, 
and that such a change may come at any moment. If and 
when they are undeceived in regard to this, the Boers in 
arms will stop fighting, and the rest of the Dutch in South 
Africa will stop encouraging them. Hence, anything 
which seems to weaken the Government, any symptom ot 
want of confidence, any apparent dissatisfaction among 
Unionists, becomes a reason, and a very poignant reason, 
for not giving in. Now the way in which we can one and 
all help to undeceive the Boers in this respect is to 
make it absolutely clear that, come what may, this Govern- 
ment will not be turned out till the war is over. The 
nation must make it plain that were the present Ministry 
to: commit far more blunders and faults than the 
Government is ever likely to commit, they will be retained 
in. office and kept at the “job” in which they are now 
engaged until it is finished. It is useless to shout 
that they are an “incapable and guilty Administration.” 
The Boers must be made to understand that their alleged 
incapacity and guilt will not even be inquired into or 
considered until the war is over. The nation will only do 
one thing at a time. That thing is now the ending of 
the war, and till it is over the Ministry are an absolute 
fixture. That is, we are convinced, the will of the 
nation, and it is the imperative duty of every Unionist 
Member of Parliament by his vote, and every Unionist 
newspaper editor by his articles, to bring it home to the 
Boers. We must make the Boers feel that as long as the 
war lasts this is the strongest and most firmly fixed 
Government that England has ever known, and that there 
is one, and only one, way of reaching the question of 
displacing them, and that is by ending the war. As soon 
as the war is really over, but not till then, can come the 
day of reckoning. Till then the Government must be 
supported with a loyalty which must be absolute. The 
fact that such loyalty is often based on the desire to finish 
the war, and to concentrate all efforts upon it, and not upon 
the belief that the Government has done specially well 
in the past, or is going to do specially well in the future, 
need not matter. It is enough if it gives the result of an 
unfailing support and a united front. 

As our readers will readily realise, we call for this loyal 
support for the Government from all Unionists in no way 
because we ourselves believe it to be a faultless Govern- 
ment, or one which per se calls for unquestioning support. 
Our view of it apart from the question of the ending of 
the war is a very different one, and when the war is over 
and the day of reckoning comes we shall be by no means 
eager to move a motion in arrest of judgment. We have 
plenty of quarrels with the way in which the affairs of 
the country have been administered of late. Our readers 
know the view we took as to the administration of 
the War Office before and during the first period of the 
war. We censured also, and still censure, the foolish 
and inept way in which our foreign policy as regards 
Russia has been directed, and we deeply deplore the 
fact that we have got all the odium of _ hostility 
with Russia, while Russia has gained quite as much as 
she would have gained had we officially been cognisant 
of the rule that barking without biting is never goed 
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Canal, and have preferred an easy score off the jl] 
mannered deliberative Assembly which controls the 
diplomacy of the United States to the substantial 
interests of this country. At home we condemn the 
Government considered as a whole for its foebleness 
and pigheadedness in regard to the settlement of the 
problem of Irish University education, and for its short. 
sightedness and want of determination in not makine the 
settlement of the monstrous injustice of the over-repre. 
sentation of Ireland part of its official programme. ‘Wy 
condemn them also, and chiefly the Prime Minister, fo, 
the way in which the reconstruction of the Ministry was 
arried out. He had an opportunity to introduce into 
the Ministry in the Office of Foreign Affairs a really 
great man, a statesman of clear eye and steady hand, and 
with an unrivalled experience of international affairs 
Yet.he deliberately rejected that opportunity and pre. 
ferred to genuine reconstruction the childish method 
of a “general post.” The pressure of public opinion 
made it absolutely necessary to place the Army and 
Navy in the hands of new and vigorous men—and 
against the appointments to these Departments we have 
nothing to say—but, as a whole, the reconstruction of 
the Ministry was in no way as thorough as it should have 
been, and could have been. Lastly, we do not think that 
the action of the Government in the very important matter 
of directorships and Cabinet office was in the public 
interest. No reasonable person ever doubted in the 
slightest degree the absolute honour. and good faith of 


policy. Again, we think that we have pursued a 


| the members of the Cabinet who were both Ministers and 


directors, but to base a general rule and settle a consti. 
tutional custom upon those considerations was most 
inept. Because a man trusts implicitly the honesty and 
fidelity of his servants in a particular year, he does not 
make it a rule of his house that there is to be no lock on 
the cellar-door, or on any of the cupboards or bureaux. 

But though we have our own quarrel witli the 
Administration, and though when the proper time 
comes we shall gladly see them arraigned on many 
counts, we hold, as we have said, that all such arraign- 
ment must be postponed till after the war, and that 
at present the one and essential duty of all Unionists 
is to support the Government, and to give them a 
strength and stability which shall be beyond all question, 
Reasonable and helpful criticism must, of course, be 
allowed, and should, indeed, be welcomed, for it does not 
injure but rather supports a Government; but it must 
always be understood that there can be no thought of 
changing the Ministry, or of placing it in a position of 
weakness or jeopardy, till the war is over. Till the war is 
over and the settlement is achieved we would support the 
Government even were its record as bad and its members 
as feeble as they are alleged to be by the most sensational 
newspapers in the country or by the most “ disgruntled ” of 
disappointed politicians. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment—in spite of the faults we have enumerated above—is 
not nearly as bad as it is often painted, but were it ten 
times as black, we should still urge with all our strength 
that it must be supported till the war is over. 

We have urged the importance of keeping the Govern- 
ment not only in office, but in a position of the completest 
stability, quite apart from the problem of an alternative 
Ministry, and we should do so and in the same terms even 
if there were an alternative Cabinet ready to take their 
place, so great is the importance which we attach to con- 
tinuity of action till the war is over, and so essential -do 
we deem it to make the Boers realise that there is not the 
shade of a shadow of a chance that the British people 
will change their attitude in regard to the war. But, as a 
matter of fact, and as Mr. Herbert Gladstone admits, 
there is no alternative Cabinet, or rather, the alternative 
Cabinet is one which no reasonable Englishman could 
desire to see take office. It would contain some sound 
and able men, but it must also contain men quite unfit to 
rule the country at the present juncture, and with records 
and traditions that would render the body as a whole a 
danger to the Empire at home and abroad. When one 
considers the shortcomings of the present Ministry, 
and then turns to the alternative, one cannot but feel 
that even when the war is over the first business before 





the nation will be the reconstruction and reinvigoration of 
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For them reconstruction and reinvigora- 
tion is an imperative need, but it will never come if the 
Liberal party are, as we pointed out last week, so foolish as to 
make anti-Chamberlainism their cardinal tenet. No man, 
p fortiori no party, ever flourished, or ever will flourish, on 
personal rancour and blind prejudice. It is,indeed,an emas- 
culating food. Not till the Liberal party has abandoned 
the notion that it can be founded on hatred of Mr. Cham- 
perlain will it return to sanity and vigour. A moment’s 
reflection will show the peril of the policy of anti-Chamber- 
Jainism, Which is now openly or tacitly adopted throughout 
the Liberal party. Have those who preach it ever con- 
sidered what would happen to the Liberal party if Mr. 
Chamberlain died or retired from public life ? The link 
that binds the party would be gone, and the Liberal party 
would suffer a deadly blow. On such a foundation of 
cand do those build who would make personal prejudice 
and not political principle the basis of a party. The weak- 
ness of the Liberal party does not, however, as we have said, 
concern our mainargument. If the Liberals were as strong 
as they are weak, and if they could provide to-morrow a 
sound alternative government, we should say, aS We say 
now: “ Be the failings of the present Government never so 
vreat, they must be kept in office, and kept there in the en- 
joyment of the utmost stability of tenure, till the war is 
over. Not till the war is over must the country turn to 
the consideration of whether it shall or shall net change 


iis: 
the Liberal party. 


its servants. 





THE IMMEDIATE DANGER IN CHINA. 


HE immediate danger in China is that Great Britain 
and Germany may be left alone there with much- 

worn forces to contend against a guerilla war of a4 new 
and most exhausting kind. They are very nearly alone 
already. The Americans have practically retired from the 
business. The policy of Russia is, while massing immense 
forces in Manchuria, to pose as the friendly protector of 
the remainder of China, and especially the Manchu 
dynasty, which she conciliates by deprecating executions, 
and suggesting reductions in the total indemnity to be 
paid. France, it seems certain, has agreed to support her, 
M. Delcassté having made some agreement at St. Peters- 
burg in consequence of which the French troops, though 
actually in the field by the side of the Germans and 
doubtless eager for battle, remained passive or retired 
auring the recent operations. The Japanese want to 
direct the Chinese, not to coerce them, regarding Russia 
and not China as their foe; while Austria, Spain, Italy, 
and Holland are interested only in the indemnity, and 
have no serious force upon the ground. There remain 
Great Britain and Germany, and it is by no means certain 
that they are strong enough without large reinforcements 
to carry any decided policy out. The Chinese Court, 
it is evident, is not yet in despair. It makes no 
profession of submitting without discussion. It does 
not return to Pekin. It does not invite any Ambassador 
er group of Ambassadors to Sian, which, according to all 
European ideas, is now the proper place for negotiations. 
Itkeeps on fortifving the passes between the Europeans 
and the South-West, and while negotiating it continues 
to fight on a plan not dissimilar from that adopted by the 
Boers. If we called the little Chinese armies “com- 
mandos,” sent out to effect as much as they can, but 
with permission or orders to retreat whenever seriously 
threatened, we should probably be very near the truth. 
That is a most exasperating mode of warfare to invaders, 
for-they gain nothing and suffer terribly from “attrition.” 
There are no pitched battles such as when fought affect the 
imagination of nations and dispose them to submit; but 
every little engagement costs them a few wounded men, 
every expedition depletes their stores, the outflow of 
money is unceasing, while day after day the sick-list 
mounts up, until it is said the necessity of reinforcements 
is being pressed both on Berlin and Simla. The exaspera- 
tion is increased by the fact, which does not exist in 
South Africa, that the enemy is not suffering similar evils. 
It is impossible to “wear down” China. It matters 
nothing to the Court if a few hundred militiamen perish, 
ifa small number of towns are looted, if their generals 
sustain a number of small defeats. They are believed to be 
contending with the hated foreigner on behalf of the 
dignity of China, and they are forgiven all those things. 








There is not the smallest evidence that the Crown has lost 
any prestige or any authority in China, and much that it 
is obeyed in all provinces without delay or cavil. So far 
as appears, the Chinese Government can go on for months 
upon months without yielding, without exhaustion, with- 
out creating among its subjects anything like active dis- 
content. 


If this is correct and the situation lasts, the Govern- 
ments both of London and of Berlin will be compelled to 
choose between three almost equally disagreeable alterna- 
tives. They may withdraw to the coast with their work 
not done, professing an'intention to return; or they may 
encamp at Pekin and Tientsin and “await developments”; 
or they may send out reinforcements and endeavour by a 
great expedition against Sian to coerce the Court into 
obedience. The first would be the wisest course, particu- 
larly if the two European Powers carried away with them 
the right for all civilised men of trading throughout 
China, but it can hardly be adopted. The English, it 
is true, are most indifferent about this war, detest its 
eternal fruitlessness, and are quite willing to retire if 
Lord Salisbury says frankly that this course is the 
wisest, or that he adheres to the Roman plan of not 
waging two wars at once. Lord Salisbury has, however, 
to remember his engagements with Germany, whatever 
they are, and the effect of enabling the Emperor to put 
upon Great Britain the whole odium of abandoning his 
policy. “The treachery of England,” the German Press 
would say, “is the cause, and the sole cause, of our failure. 
We will never work with England again.” This would be 
said the more readily because failure would wound the 
Emperor to the very bone. German policy in China is his 
policy, accepted by his people solely in reliance upon his 
political genius. As a policy they hardly understand it, 
are impatient of the expenditure it entails, and are 
possessed with a fear that it may some day, by embroiling 
them with Russia and France, render them dependent 
upon English support to protect their commerce and their 
coasts. To retire without provinces and without as many 
millions as have been spent would be to impair the 
Emperor's reputation, and destroy, at all events for a time, 
his personal popularity. We do not believe it: will be 
done; and the second alternative, though less intolerable, 
is not in itself much more promising. It is to stay on 
waiting as the Powers are doing now, it may be for another 
year, it may be for another ten, holding Pekin and Chih-li 
until the Chinese Court, from an accession either of 
fear or wisdom, submits to the inevitable. That 
is a possible course, but it is one which would be 
most disagreeable to Great Britain and intolerable to Ger- 
many. There is no visible reason for believing that the 
occupation of Pekin either frightens or enlightens the 
Chinese Court, and to remain there indefinitely is to allow 
that Court time to raise an army, time to find a general 
who can fight, and time to bribe Russia by the cession of 
Manchuria, and America by commercial privileges, into 
remonstrances waxing ever louder and more emphatic. 
Both the occupying countries, moreover, would be exposed 
to harassing attacks, and both would he expending, ap- 
parently to no end, lives and money in indefinite, and 
therefore formidable, quantities. We have not the lives 
to waste, either of our own: people or of the Sikhs; and 
Germany, which has, frets over every million that in the 
popular judgment is thrown away. She wants her monev 
back, with interest if possible, and not a fresh and unsatis- 
factory annual expenditure. There is too much waste, and 
there are too many hostile chances—for instance, a chance 
of an alliance between Russia and Japan to protect China— 
for that course to be approved by statesmen, some of whom 
at least believe in contingencies in Europe which, if they 
occurred, would render a “lock-up” in China, even of 
one regiment, almost unendurable. ‘This alternative there- 
fore will not be adopted, except under the pressure of 
dire necessity. There remains the third course, which is 
that Germany and England should make a great effort 
to coerce the Chinese Court by a great combined move- 
ment into the interior. Soldiers, it is said, think this 
movement possible if one Power would move from Pekin 
and the other from Shanghai, but it would require at least 
a complete and a renewable corps d’armée on each side, an 
immense collection of stores, and an expenditure on trans- 
port across the ocean and in the interior almost beyond 
precedent. It could result at best in nothing except in a 
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further indemnity,—tuat is, a further diminution of the 


power of the Chinese to start a profitable commerce ; while 
it might result at worst in a European war or in that most 
dangerous of all contingencies, a partition of China. This 
is the alternative which, remembering the reluctance alike 
of Germans and of our own people to retreat, we think 
most probable, and therefore a most serious danger in the 
immediate future. We entirely acquit our people and the 
German people of desiring it; but unless they press with- 
drawal on their rulers so vigorously that the latter can 
plead compulsion, it is into this, a great campaign against 
Sian, that they may find themselves betrayed, partly by the 
current of events, and partly by a pride which, even while 
they suffer for it, they will never be able wholly to 
condemn, 





THE AMBITION OF KINGS. 


NGLISHMEN, say many foreign thinkers with some 
truth, rarely apprehend accurately the trend of 
Continental politics. They are not directly interested in 
them, they know little of the persons who guide them, and 
they have a trick of missing the points which to all who 
observe more closely causes uneasiness. Just now, for 
instance, they fail to perceive why the life of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria is considered by most statesmen 
outside England of such supreme importance. They 
recognise, it is conceded, that on his death a difficult time 
might arise for Austria, but do not recognise that on its 
occurrence ambitions may spring up which, unless the 
Kings set themselves resolutely against them, may once 
mere throw Europe into the melting-pot, and produce a 
strife which would put the whole Continent back for a 
century. We have not much belief in cataclysms, espe- 
cially cataclysms which are to shake Europe out of forms 
that have been slowly crystallising for many centuries, but as 
there is no doubt that these fears are sincere, and are 
entertained in France and Germany as well as Austria, it 
may be worth while to state briefly in what they consist. 
Briefiy, then, the idea is that should the present Emperor 
pass away, or become for any reason unable to retain his 
position as ultimate referee of all his subjects, the Haps- 
burg Dominion may be, not broken upas many Englishmen 
expect, but partitioned. The attraction for all Germans of 
the new Germany, with its splendid prestige, its commercial 
activity, and its vivid Emperor, is, they say, underrated. 
The Germans of Austria feel that they have an alternative, 
and rather than lose their old ascendency or be governed 
by clerically minded statesmen with Slav proclivities, they 
may accept it. They may, that is, invite the German 
Empire to receive Bohemia and the German States of 
Austria into its fold, probably on Bavarian terms. Then 
the fat would be in the fire. The Germans would be 
unable to resist a temptation so great to become the 
strongest people in the world, Russia would demand “com- 
pensation” in Poland, and the French, unable to endure 
an agerandisement of Germany which would for ever re- 
duce themselves to a second-rate position, would ally them- 
selves with the house of Hapsburg tor a great war, which 
would end, whatever its result, in a remodelled Europe. 
In all probability the house of Hapsburg, as Prince Bis- 
marck once predicted, would be thrown violently eastward, 
finding its centre in Buda-Pesth, France would be still 
further diminished, and Germany and Russia would be 
left standing face to face as the two grand military Empires 
of the world, one Teutonic, the other Slav, with the future 
in their hands. 

To us, who have seen “ Austria” survive so many dangers 
and defeats in the field, all that seems, we confess, a little 
visionary ; but we will not deny that if a new Emperor of 
Austria broke away from the Triple Alliance, while irritating 
his German subjects either by too much complaisance for the 
ideas of the Vatican or too grievous an antagonism to the 
German claim to be the upper crust of the composite 
Empire, the Austrian Germans might secede, and the keys 
of the situation would then be placed in the hands of the 
Kings. Unless they strongly forbade war, there would be 
war, and war which would prostrate whole nations. They 
would all, Romanoff, Hohenzollern, or Savoyard, be exposed 
to a terrible temptation, the one temptation which through- 
out history has overmastered the prudence of Sovereigns. 
Why they are overmastered, why, that is, they thirst for 


aT 
vinces which may be encumbrances, it is hard to say but 
that they do is the first lesson of history, There never 
was a saner Sovereign than the German Emperor William 
yet Prince Bismarck had after Sadowa to strugele with 
him for hours, and threaten resignation, before he would 
give up his desire to annex Bohemia, which, with the 
Catholic population and its special history, might have 
proved an exasperating nuisance, not to mention that such 
an aggrandisement would have brought Napoleon III. into 
the field at once. We suppose there is a double influence at 
work, the desire for completeness, which makes a great land. 
lord who knows that land does not pay give twice its value 
for an enclave which rounds off his estate, and a desire 
for larger resources in conscripts and revenue akin to 
that which tempts a millionaire into speculative business 
They like a broad basis for their power, and cannot help 
measuring their own position by the number of “souls” 
whom they govern, as all the Kings did at the Congress of 
Vienna. That a Hohenzollern with scarcely five millions of 
subjects and a pretension to be a Great Power should want 
Silesia, even to the extent of risking destruction for its 
sake, is intelligible, but that Francis Joseph with his great 
and undeveloped Empire should run the risk involved in 
suffering Russia to seize Constantinople for the sake 
of Bosnia indicates a land hunger like that of the little 
American freeholder who said: “I ain’t got no land 
hunger, I only want what jines mine.” At ail events, the 
hunger is very keen, and it might overcome tie very strong 
motives which would tempt Kaiser and Czar alike to drive 
the Austrian Germans back within the Hapsburg fold. 
Neither would rejoice to see so fatal a precedent successful, 
for if Germans may secede, so may Poles, with at least as 
much excuse. Kings do not love rebels even when they 
profit by rebellion. The Czar does not want too many 
Polish subjects, for though they are Slavs they are not 
Orthodox Slavs,and they seem unable to identify themselves 
either with Russians or with the house of Romanoff. Nor 
could a Hohenzollern be altogether content to see. the 
Centre party made the permanent arbiter of the German 
Parliament, or to find the Social-Democrats of his 
dominions strengthened by at least a million of fresh 
and fiery voters. Neither potentate, moreover, can look 
without apprehension on such a war, for if Hungary 
resented the German secession, or feared to stand alone in 
the world, the Hapsburgs would, with a French alliance, still 
control a great mass of soldiers, from the midst of whom 
might emerge a man with military genius. The chances 
of war are not always “happy,” as Napoleon III. said 
they were, but they are very varied, and odds even greater 
than those which would be against the Hapsburgs have 
been suecessfully overcome. Frederick the Great at one 
moment in his career—just before Zorndorff—had eight 
millions of taxable subjects, including the Saxons, against 
nearly a hundred millions of his enemies. Still, the 
Kings would, we fear, thirst for the derelict provinces, 
and if they did a great war would, in the suggested 
contingency, be inevitable. We wonder whether any 
Prince now dreams of acquiring the dominion of the 
world. Louis XIV. probably did after his grandson had 
acquired the Spanish throne, and Napoleon certainly did 
when he invaded Russia, but we suspect the dream is too 
directly opposed to modern conditions. The empire of 
the seas is too difficult to acquire, yet must be acquired 
before anything really grandiose can be achieved by any 
potentate, and there is America in the road too. It would 
seem incredible that any man should hope for such a 
combination of force, ability, and good fortune as would 
give him perpetual victory, complete enough to chain 
conquered nations to his chariot as Napoleon, for instance, 
chained Italy. The ambition of Kings, however, nurtured 
as they are on flattery and intoxicated with praise, is some- 
times of a far-reaching kind, and if ever a great King 
appears again who is also a great soldier, we would not 
cuarantee that after a victory or two he would not begin 
to pursue the ignis fatuus which lured Napoleon to his 


doom. A great Emperor of Russia who had mastered 


China would have the physical means at his disposal, and 
might crave for a name that, were he successful or 
defeated, would, if a world-Empire were his object, last as 
long as history. This planet is becoming very small, and we 
can conceive contingencies not so very far off in which the 
world might recall with acute pleasure the ancient belief that 





subjects who at first cannot be eagerly loyal, and for pro- 


no evil spirit, however great, can cross a running stream. 
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MR. BRODRICK’S ARMY SCHEME. 
E cannot sympathise with the attacks which are 
\ being made in so many quarters just now in re- 


card to Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme. We are quite 
willing to admit. that the scheme is capable of amendment 
in certain respects, but there never has been, and we may 
feel certain tha. there never will be, a scheme of which that 
cannot be said. But Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is attacked on 
much wider grounds. One would imagine from much that 
i; written and spoken about it that he had proposed a 
dangerous and doubtful revolution in our whole military 
<ystem, and that it was necessary to oppose it in order to 
cave the nation from some fatal step. In our view, this is 
a most exaggerated way of looking at the matter. The 
oreat advantage of Mr. Brodrick’s plan is that it is 
essentially practical and, in the best sense, conservative. 
Introduced at a time of crisis and upheaval in our 
military system, it does not attempt any very momentous 
or original changes, but attempts instead to remedy patent 
defects on the one hand, and on the other to develop parts 
of the existing organisation which have been proved 
to be useful and valuable. Mr. Brodrick was in the 
position of an architect called in to advise how to 
deal with a standing building which obviously required a 
oveat deal of attention. He might, of course, have said that 
the only way would be to pull down and rebuild from the 
foundation. Instead he advised, as we think very wisely, 
that as the building must remain in use, the best plan was 
not to rebuild altogether, but to strengthen certain parts 
and make certain additions,—-7.e., to preserve the main 
{abric in an improved condition rather than first to destroy 
and then remake. Let us consider for a moment what 
the essentials of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme are, and then ask 
our readers whether at the present juncture it would have 
been reasonable to attempt anything more than has been 
proposed. 

A great deal has been said in condemnation of Mr. 
Brodrick’s proposal for an organisation of six army corps 
at home, and certain critics have talked as if the proposal 
were a terrible blot on his scheme because the army corps 


system is alleged to be utterly unsuited to our needs. | 


Personally, we do not attach any very special significance 
to the army corps organisation, and are quite prepared to 
believe that a system of divisions would be as good. But in 
truth the matter is of minor importance. The great thing is 
to get the men, to get the proper proportions of artillery and 
mounted men, and then to get them organised for training 
under eapable general officers with efficient staffs. This 
can certainly be done under an army corps system—though 
no doubt it could be done under a divisional system 
--and therefore if the Commanwer-in-Chief and the 
Headquarters Staff prefer to think in and organise by 
means of army corps, there is not the slightest objection 
to the plan. ‘I'o talk as if the army corps organisation would 
imperil, or even absolutely prevent, true military reform is 
childish. If our leading soldiers prefer that grouping, 
and like to think out all the necessaries for an Army in 
terms of that grouping, by all means let them do so. We 
beg our readers, then, when they consider Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme, not to be alarmed by any terrible things they 
may hear said about army corps and their complete 
usclessness to the British Empire. They must not, of 
course, on the other hand, swallow the scheme merely 
because it contains those “blessed words,” and imagine 
that if they have so many army corps all will be 
well. They must just leave the army corps proposal 
on one side as from their point of view of secondary 
importance. If they get a good scheme on other lines, 
the army corps organisation will certainly not ruin 
it. When we come to the essentials of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme—i.e., to the flesh and blood and iron out of which 
all armies, whether called army corps, or divisions, or com- 
mandos, are formed—we find that Mr. Brodrick has applied 
himself with great practical sense to the task of providing 
men and material for the military needs of the nation. 
Yur Army consists of three elements,—the Regulars, the 
Militia and Yeomanry, and the Volunteers. All these 
require strengthening and improvement in various ways, 
and in our belief Mr. Brodrick has in all three instances 
applied, we will not say the best possible remedy, but what 
18 most cases the best remedy possible in the circum- 
stances. ‘The way in which the Reserves answered the 
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call showed the value of our short-service system taken as 
a whole. But that system can only give its fullest and 
best results if the plan of a battalion abroad and a battalion 
at home is maintained. The number of troops required ‘at 
present to police the Empire has made it necessary, how- 
ever, in a large number of cases to keep both battalions 
abroad. To remedy this Mr. Brodrick proposes to raise a 
certain number of special garrison battalions out of old 
soldiers, and to let these battalions take the place of bat- 
talions now abroad. The result will be to strengthen the 
Regular Army without increasing the number of recruits 
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| required in each year,—the explanation being, of course, 


that in the case of the soldiers who join the new garrison 
regiments their period of service is prolonged. In this way 
the Regular Army, without either increasing the demand for 
recruits or going back to a long-service system, is placed 
on a surer footing. In addition, Mr. Brodrick proposes 
very greatly to increase the Regular Artillery. All this is 
sound and good, but we wish that Mr. Brodrick had done 
one more thing to the Regular Army. Except during war, 
the Guards are now to remain at home. We wish Mr. 
Brodrick while accepting this had added to the Guards a 
Welsh Guard regiment of three battalions, and made 
the Irish Guards three battalions also. He would then 
have had at home always at full strength fifteen 
battalions of Guards—i.e., fifteen thousand men with 
the colours—and as the Guards have a really short service 
he would have had also a very large Guards Reserve. With- 
out, that is, adopting the impracticable plan of a great home 
army, he would have got a good many of its advantages. 
However, we get something very like that as it is, and we 
shall not quarrel with Mr. Brodrick over our Welsh regiment 
of Guards. As regards the Militia, Mr. Brodrick does, we 
believe, the wise thing. He proposes to increase and 
improve the Militia, and also to make a real Militia 
Reserve. His Yeomanry proposals are both bold and 
sound. The Yeomanry have proved of great value, and he 
is going to develop them from a useful survival into a most 
important part of our forces. heyare to give us in the future 
a mounted force of some thirty-five thousand men. When 
we come to the Volunteers, we also find Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposals sound, except im one particular. He is quite 
right to give the Volunteer Artillery better guns, to help 
them in the matter of transport, and to try to improve 
the Volunteer officer. Our only objection to his scheme is 
that he seeks to put too great a strain upon the Volunteers 
in the way of camp exercise. It seems to us that it is essential 
never to forget that the Volunteer is not, as a rule, his 
own master, and that, therefore, if too great demands are 
made on his time, he will be unable to remain a Volunteer. 
The official answer is, of course, ‘If the Volunteer cannot 
give up enough time to get properly trained, he had better 
abandon Volunteering. To this we demur altogether. 
The great use of the Volunteer Force is to provide a large 
number of men who have the elements of military training, 
and who in a great national emergency could be converted 
in a month or so into fully trained men. That is, we would 
rather have three hundred thousand men of the present 
Volunteer type than thirty thousand men who were as well 
drilled as if they were Militia. We want to see the Volun- 
teers encouraged in every possible way by the issue of good 
weapons and the supply of other equipment, but we would 
not make the strain on the Volunteer any heavier than it is 
All that we would exact ruthlessly from the 
Volunteer would be good shooting. We would infinitely 
rather have a high average of shooting ina Volunteer regi- 
ment than a high average of attendances incamp. Doubtless, 
however, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme can and will be modified 
in this particular should it have the effect of stopping Volun- 
teering, as we fear it may have. Taken generally, then, 
we hold that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is, as we have said, 
sound and practical,—does not attempt too much, and yet 
does what it was wise, nay, necessary, to do. 

There remains to be considered the objection that Mr. 
Brodrick will not get the men for his scheme because 
he failed to propose any addition to the pay of the Regulars. 
Some of his critics profess to think that his whole 
proposal must fall to the ground on this score. Sucha 
form of criticism appears to us to be particularly unreason- 
able. We are ourselves on the side of higher pay, but we 
cannot blame Mr. Brodrick for determining to try first 
whether the old pay and certain ameliorations in the 
soldier’s lot will not get him the numbers he requires. If 
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they do, he will have shown his wisdom in waiting. If not 


sary. 
to increase the soldier’s pay. 


raise the numbers he asks for. 
vr that the pay will have to be considerably raised 
p 


ut we should like first to see the effects of a clear adver- 


tisement of the fact that in the future the soldier will 
not be subjected to stoppages, and that as long as he is 
not in trouble with his superiors he will be “all found 
and well found,” and have a shilling a day to spend as 


pocket-money. If that does not draw recruits, we must go to 
If we do, we shall, of course, 
get a superior type of man, and one who will be of much 
better physique, and so far less costly in the matter of 
It seems to us, then, that the resolutions 
passed by the Service Members, which in effect say that 
Mr. Brodrick must offer more pay and better conditions, 
do not in the least destroy or cut at the heart of the 


Captain Lee’s Is. 9d. a day. 


hospitals. 


scheme. 


Let us hope, then, that when Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is 


discussed it will be discussed on its real merits, and that 


criticism will not be confined to matters which can be so 


easily set right if they are wrong as the corps darmée 
organisation and the rate of pay. We do not, of course, 
say that these matters, especially the latter, are not ex- 
tremely important, but we do say that Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme does not stand or fall by them. If the present 
pay had to be raised by 9d. a day, except as regards the cost, 
not a single item in the scheme would require modifica- 
tion. Again, even if those agitating words “army corps” 
were got rid of, all the essentials of the scheme would still 
remain intact. 





THE HOUSE OF .COMMONS. 


R. WYNDHAM need not have pointed his excellent 
defence of the House of Commons by a jibe at 
the House of Lords. It may be that to men fresh 
from the House of Commons or the Common Law Courts 
it is “a place in which you feel that you are addressing 
dead men by torchlight.”” But the feeling of the speaker 
is not the only standard by which the effect: of oratory is 
to be measured. The occasions on which a division in the 
Lords .is waited for with the interest excited by an 
important division in the Commons are doubtless very 
rare. It is only now and again that the Peers have the 
chance of making history as they made it when they threw 
out the Home-rule Bill. But though the divisions in the 
Lords do not directly make history, the debates in the 
Lords sometimes do a good deal towards forming public 
opinion, and so help to make history indirectly. Debate 
for debate, the speaking in the Lords is usually on a higher 
plane than the speaking in the Commons. The torchlight 
addresses to the dead men are scattered over the country 
and leave their mark there. When the Commons have 
made up their minds that a Bill must pass it commonly 
does pass, but it is often the speeches in the Lords that 
have originated the feeling in the electorate of which the 
action of the Commons is the ultimate expression. 

The superiority of the House of Commons lies in the fact 
that, as Mr. Wyndham puts it, “the ideas which survive 
its ordeal go on to govern the world.” That is much more 
true than the statement with which he began the sentence, 
that “the House of Commons is the finest machine in the 
world for creating opinion.” It sometimes happens that 
the House of Commons simply puts its stamp on an 
epinion which it has done very little to form. That has 
been done in the Press, on the platform, even in the 
despised House of Lords. But the stamp makes all the 
difference between bullion and current coin, and there is a 
similar difference between opinion, however formed it may 
be, and the Act of Parliament passed to give effect to it. 
The House of Commons may seem to waste its time, to 
lose its dignity, to be little better than a bear garden; but 
these are but exceptional incidents which are forgotten the 
moment that a big measure is before the House under the 
conduct of a strong and resolute Government. Abundance 
of fault may easily be found with the House of Commons, 
but the occasions which provoke censure commonly 
occur in what may be regarded as the playtime of the 


serious—there is seldom any ground for complaint, 
Wyndham quotes Disraeli to the effect that “the first 
condition of Parliamentary success is to be there.” Iti 
necessary, Mr. Wyndham thinks, “to be there all day ne 
every day.” The varying temper of the House of 
, | Commons cannot be understood by those who see it only 
in one mood or another. It must be seen in all moods 


: + . er 
, | business, that is to say, which the House itself regards 
then he must increase the pay to whatever point is neces- 
It is clearly not part of Mr. Brodrick’s plan never 
Instead, it is evidently 
assumed in his plan that sufficient pay must be granted to 
In our opinion, it is 


This, he says, is a truth which “some of the younger 
Members do not exactly appreciate.” Their failure to do 
so may in part be set down to the size of the ma 


jority in 


the present and the last Parliaments. No amounj of 
pressure from the Whips will create the same sengg 
of the necessity of being at hand when the division 
bell rings that is created by the knowledge that a few 
absentees may turn the scale against the Govern. 
ment. In part, of course, it comes from the operation of 
the same cause upon the leaders on both sides. An empty 
Front Bench is not likely to make a full House. Yet even 
when the majority is large, a young Member will do 
well to “be there every day and all day.” He is storing 
up knowledge that may be invaluable to him by and by. 
and that can be gained by no other process. He is pre. 
paring himself for his opportunity—if it comes, and he jg 
on the line along which it must travel if it comes at all, 
The writer of an interesting article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for May is disturbed at the increasing “ gare 
rulity” of the House of Commons. He complains that the 
absence of burning questions has not been followed by 
fewer speeches or shorter Sessions. The House of Commons 
has little to do compared with what it once had, but it 
talks incessantly about that little. In this way it getsa 
bad habit of chattering, which hinders the conduct of 
business when there is any real business to be done. We 
might be more impressed with the seriousness of this 
complaint if it were not associated with the purely 
utopian desire that great measures, such as the reform 
of the Army and the strengthening of the Navy, “should 
be treated not as party questions, but as the work of a 
united Legislature...... There must be moments 
when public needs require the temporary abandonment of 
party methods.” No doubt there are such moments. 
There have been such during the present war. And when 
they come the House of Commons is quick to recognise 
them. But they are not moments of legislation. They 
are concerned with the humbler duty of voting supplies. 
It is not given to any Government, however able, to con- 
struct a large measure of Army reform which shall so 
obviously meet the needs of the situation as to make it 
impossible for an Opposition, even a “wise and mag- 
nanimous ” Opposition, to “carp” at them. It is improb- 
able that the initial agreement between the two parties 
will go any further than the general admission that some- 
thing has to be done. As soon as the discussion passes to 
the question what this something is to be then differences 
crop up on every side. Only the rigour of party discipline 
keeps hostile critics silent on the Ministerial benches ; why 
then should there be silence on the opposite side of the 
House where no similar restraint operates? If there were 
such silence, the value of the House of Commons as a 
‘‘machine for creating opinion” would be gone. We 
should have always what we too often have now,—a series 
of speeches modelled in substance on those of the leaders 
on each side,and containing no more criticism, no more 
material for creating opinion, than the echoes of the 
Royal Speech which are annually furnished by the mover 
and seconder of the Address. 
There is more reason in the complaint that a great deal 
of time is wasted in the almost mechanical action of 
answering questions and taking divisions. It may be 
doubted indeed whether this is the view generally taken of 
either process by those who most resort to them. As 
regards questions, they are no doubt valued by a section of 
the House for the very reason that they do waste time. 
That is the ultimate end of all deliberate and habitual 
obstruction. But it may be questioned whether time 
would really be saved by a change of system. A great 
many questions are asked for the simple purpose of bring- 
ing or keeping the Member who asks them before the eyes of 
his constituents. The old doctrine that a Member was sent 
to Westminster first to place the right man in office, and 
next to keep him in office, and that the means of attaining 
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cht, has disappeared. The Member may be equally 
strat oa #0 place and keep his leader in office, but he is not 
ol anxious to do this by a silent vote. He has his seat 
: think of, and his constituents look for some evidence 
’ his presence in Parliament over and above that of the 
‘;i<ion list. This is the explanation of the growing length 
re question list. To ask a question ensures the 
: arance of your name in the local paper, and if it is 
skilfully framed, and survives the scrutiny of the Speaker, 
it may for a moment cause real embarrassment to the 
Minister who has to answer 1t. If this avenue to publicity 
were closed, the same desire would find other outlets. We 
might have fewer questions, but we might have more 
speeches and more motions. But for this danger we 
should regard the compromise suggested by the writer of 
the article as an improvement on the present system. He 
would limit the right to a verbal answer to Privy 
Councillors, and have the replies sought by less distin- 
ouished inquirers printed side by side with the questions 
which had provoked them. 

The worst really preventible waste of time is caused by 
frequent and useless divisions, No public end is served 
by them; they decide nothing and they alter nothing; 
their solitary merit in the eyes of those who challenge 
them is the number of minutes they consume. Of course, 
the written record of each man’s vote which a division 
ensures could not be dispensed with in important matters, 
possibly not in the first stage even of unimportant matters. 
But when division follows division, and in each of them 
the minority is obviously small, and obviously composed of 
pretty much the same persons, there is no apparent reason 
why the “Noes” should not be counted in their places. 
A constituency which knew that its representative had 
yoted against the Closure might be left to infer that he 
had voted on the same side when the Motion for which the 
Closure had cleared the way was put to the House. 








THE “SWEETNESS” OF ENGLISHMEN. 

T isa little surprising as well as amusing to an English- 
man to be told that one of his main characteristics is 
“sweetness”; yet an observant American, Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy, who has recently been residing among us, in an 
article contributed by him to the Clarion, gives that as 
his mature and definite opinion. We are so accustomed to 
hear the contrary, and so inclined to self-depreciation, that we 
ave at first inclined to smile, or even to doubt the writer's 
sincerity. The whole Continent denounces us every morning 
as “brutal,” telling us in accents of every degree of shrillness 
that even our virtues tend to make us violent; while Ameri- 
cans are never tired of censuring the British hauteur, “ stand- 
oflishness,” and arrogance. As for our dark subjects, their 
testimony is unbroken; and it is that of the schoolboy about 
Dr. Temple, that we are “ beasts, though just beasts,” or at 
least beasts who intend to dojustice. We ourselves, too, attri- 
bute roughness to ourselves as if it were something fine, and 
accept the dictum of our own poet-critic that we are wanting 
in“ sweetness and light” as a truth which, as a race loving 
candour, we are bound, however reluctantly, to acknowledge. 
Nevertheless, there is a sense in which Mr. Pomeroy’s judgment 
isas acute as it is pleasing. There is something of “sweet- 
ness,’ that is, of considerate gentleness, in the demeanour of 
most Englishmen at home towards those over whom they 
possess authority which strikes even prejudiced foreigners 
with a sense of surprise. A Judge among us is never the 
enemy of the prisoner. He would think a brutal demeanour 
towards him a derogation from his own dignity, and even 
when condemning him to death contrives to banish not only 
from his words, but even from his thoughts, any taint of the 
rancour which the practice of interrogation constantly induces 
the Continental Judge both to feel and to betray. We have 
heard Austrians, who are supposed, sometimes truly, to be so 
gentle, declare that the characteristic which struck them in 
our Stipendiaries was a sweet reasonableness, and it is 
certain that with rare exceptions a confidence is accorded to 
them by the poor which is never granted to the rough and 
unsympathetic. Our oflicials generally, indeed, though often 
pragmatic and consequential to a degree, are rarely brutal, 
and never violent, unless overworked beyond human endurance, 
Which when the employment is that of the State is, we need 


not say, a rare occurrence. An official even of the lower grade 
is with us rarely uncivil, though often stiff, and never out- 
rageous. Mr. Pomeroy himself,in common, we may add, with 
most intelligent foreigners, is loud in praise of the “sweet- 
ness’”’ of our police, whose helpfulness, consideration, and 
calmness under provocation are no doubt contrasted in their 
minds with the fussy arbitrariness of the same functionaries 
upon the Continent, and the naked brutality attributed by 
their own writers to the New York police. Upon all railways 
except those which deal with unmanageable suburban traffic, 
the officials are as a rule not merely civil, but obliging to a 
point which Mr. Pomeroy’s adjective does not misdescribe. 
The majority of English masters, too, are sweet, which means 
in this connection either kindly or temperate in their bearing 
towards servants, and unless sprung from the ranks them- 
selves are especially careful not to display towards them any 
caste feeling. That they entertain it may be deduced, justly 
or unjustly, from the etiquettes which have grown up among 
us, and which are quite immovable, but it is considered bad 
form to let it be seen, far more to give it verbal expression. 
Authority, in fact, sweetens Englishmen—always with «the 
reserve that they must not be overworked—by developing 
responsibility, and a kind of wish for willing aid from below 
which they know without considerateness they will not obtain. 
It is “ungentlemanly” to be rude to any one who cannot 
reply. Even among the people of the street, though jeering 
is a national vice, and is certainly not sweet, a blow is exceed- 
ingly rare, and the enormous majority are in the event of 
accident or illness quite curiously kind. A blind man is as 
safe in the Strand as in a hospital ward. The writer has 
known of labouring men who have lost hours in conveying an 
injured passenger whom they did not know to a hospital, and 
once had personal experience of the instantaneous kindness 
evoked in strangers by an accident they understood. He 
had tripped and fallen in Oxford Street, and the rims 
of his spectacles were driven so sharply into the flesh 
surrounding the eyes as to produce a blindness which 
lasted for an hour. He was instantly lifted, placed in a cab, 
and sent home by men who at once disappeared lest they 
should be thought to be seeking a reward. “I did not under- 
stand the English and their wooden ways,” said a governess 
from Kénigsberg, “ till I lost a sixpence in an omnibus. Then 
twelve automata put themselves to every variety of incon- 
venience to help me find it.” 


The explanation of the almost universal dpinion of foreigners 
upon this subject is, we believe, this. It is a human instinct 
to judge strangers unfavourably, and any unpleasant 
peculiarity once fixed in the general mind becomes tradi- 
tional and beyond the reach of evidence. The English were, 
we take it, at the beginning of the century exceedingly rough 
and inclined to violence, and outsiders, recognising that, fixed 
it in their minds that brutality was an English characteristic. 
No people will take the trouble to notice many characteristics, 
and this one, therefore, so to speak, covered the whole field of 
vision. Englishmen make that blunder just as frequently as 
their neighbours. It is nearly impossible to convince average 





Englishmen that most Lowland Scotchmen are humorous, 
| that Irishmen are of all the nations most given to a pessimist 
| melancholy, that the very basis of a Frenchman is calculating 
| prudence as regards his interests, or that a German is of all 
| mankind perhaps the least consistently placid. As regards 
manner in particular, an error is almost incurable, the 
foreigner not having the opportunity to watch changes. We 
all think the Frenchman polite, and it is true of a class, but 
the freedom of half-a-century has released the Frenchman’: 
selfishness, and he now attends first of all to his own 
comfort and convenience. We all think the German 
boorish, whereas the drill of half-a-century, though it has 
made him stiff, has rendered him cautious of giving offence 
and inclined to a soldierlike patience and civility. Two or 
three causes acting together, the spread of education, the 
diffusion of prosperity, and perhaps an increase in the sense 
of personal safety arising from long-continued reliance on 
the law, have within the last fifty years mollified English 
temper, and abated the disposition towards roughness. The 
gentlemen of a century ago would to-day be accounted roughs, 
and the improvement has reached very far down. There is 
much room for improvement still, particularly in the fact 
that many classes bave two manners and even two voices, one 
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when the cultivated are present and another when they are 
not; but of the general amelioration there can be no doubt 
The change is most fully recognised in the upper 
class, no novelist now painting Squire Western as a typical 
country gentleman; but, allowing always for class idiosyn- 
crasies, which are as potent as those of individuals, it extends 


whatever. 


through certainly cight-tenths of the strata of society. A 
kind of sweetness has come among us,.as Mr. Pomeroy says, 
which is not recognised abroad, where, again, the Englishman, 
being ignorant of local etiquettes, and, so to speak, on the 
defensive, and relieved, as he thinks, from the pressure of 
opinion, is apt to be, in manner, at his worst. 





THE CHARM OF SECRECY. 
CCORDING to Louis Stevenson, “some men love a 
secret for the congenial exercise of keeping it,” and 
perhaps it would be true to say that all men love a secret, 
whether for the delight of keeping or the different delight of 
telling it. The charm of secrecy is felt very early, almost as 
early as the charm of possession, to which it is related. All 
children, however generous and willing to give what is humbly 
asked for, resent furiously any unauthorised interference with 
their small possessions; and the youngest child whose 
intimacy you are so lucky as to have obtained will tell you 
something which “you mustn't tell.” In fact, a secret toa 
child is a piece of mental property which may be reserved and 
added to the mental fortune, or may be conferred upon a 
friend,—as a favour. Little Ellic in Mrs. Browning’s poem 
cherished a secret about “ that swan’s nest among the reeds,” 
and decided never to confide it until she grew up and had a 
lover worthy of so intimate and delightful a discovery :— 
“ But the lover must be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble 
As his sword strikes men to death.” 
Whether Ellie “found the lover ever” we are not told. 
What we know is that, like all true keepers of secrets, she 
kept it till there was nothing in it,—till the nest was empty 
and the birds were flown. But the charm of a secret is felt 
by natures even more primitive than those of children. Dogs 
enjoy a secret ; or why does a well-fed terrier, whose bread and 
whose water are sufficient and sure, and whose palate even is 
consulted so far as is consistent with due regard to digestion, 
take such an evident pleasure in burying bones? The present 
writer is the happy possessor of a very old terrier, who passed 
the first dozen years of his life in London. Macadam and 
paving-stones afforded little facility for keeping his doggish 
secrets; so, as he could not gloat over them outdoors; 
he gloated over them in the house. He was known upon one 
occasion to bury a large piece of fat—the injudicious present 
of a kind cook—between the back and the seat of a deep 
sofa. The secret was very well kept, and ‘Foxey’ sat by 
quite unconscious while the whole household offered con- 
jectures as to the origin of the large and apparently self- 
generated grease-stains which appeared upon the cover. Now 
he buries his secret ia the fields, after parading the fact that 
he has one before his admiring friend, the big dog. The 
latter would like to follow him to the treasure-house, but he 
dare not go more than a few steps, for the old dog brooks no 
interference from those on four legs; and if he is irritated he 
will fight, not for fun, hut as Tom Brown said a gentleman 
should fight,—‘ while he can stand and see.” It is true 
he has few teeth, and those the worse for wear, but when 
did a man of valour take much account of his weapons ? 
Besides, Nature tenderly keeps from him the secret of 
his failing faculties. Were he capable of more consecu- 
tive reasoning he could, alas! be in no doubt as to his 
gathering infirmities. “Don't you never be a man, little 
dorglums,” said Rudyard Kipling’s hero to ‘ Binkie’ in “'The 
Light that Failed.” And certainly those little beings have an 
easy lot whose darkest dissimulation is connected with a 
mutton bone, and from whom the secret of the downhill road 
is kept too dark even to be wondered about. 
That a secret in common binds men together, and gives 
them a terrible strength for good or evil, is attested by all 
the secret societies of history, and by the fears with 


when hostile to themselves. The Eleusinian M 
were considered by the great men of Greece and Rome a 
very serious social factor, though it must have been re 
potent charm of secrecy rather than the importance of the 
secrets to be initiated which they regarded. How potent th 
charm still is we see in the numbers who in the twentieth ann 
enjoy the threadbare mysteries of the Freemasons, It seem: 
at first sight impossible that secrets known to a number e 
persons should he for long kept from the world, yet there ig 
no doubt that secrets of a religious nature have been kept by 
whole tribes for many centuries. A curious instance of this 
fact is to be found in the volume of Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff's Diary, which contains, among other things, oe 
account of two visits to Palestine. He says :—“ We talked at 
dinner of the Druses and the Ansariyeh, in whom both Mr 
Ayoub Abela and his brother, the doctor, take great interest, 
They agreed that no books yet written upon either of these 
sects were of any value, and frankly confessed that they had 
utterly failed to obtain any idea whatsoever of what either 
the Druses or the Ansariyeh believe. The doctor said he 
had examined as many as fourteen Druse books written 
in Arabic, with which he was well acquainted, without 
being able to get any sort of notion what they were 
all about. He added, I have no doubt, and in this 
Mr. Ayoub agreed with him, that the explanation of 
their hopeless obscurity is simply this, that to understand 
them it is necessary to have some key which the Druses pos. 
sess, and which not one of them has ever revealed.” The 
charm of secrecy seems outside the region of painting, ye; 
Leonardo da Vinci, that wizard of the Renaissance, not only 
felt it, but for over four hundred years has thrown it over 
every one who looks at his pictures. To the “ Mona Lisa” he 
has given that “inward, haunting, mysterious expression 
which was always his ideal.” The smiling lady is not so very 
beautiful, yet those who look at her feel an almost passionate 
curiosity to know what she is thinking about. But no critic 
has ever given a satisfactory explanation of her expression— 
so full, as Théophile Gautier says, of “divine irony ”—not 
even Mr. Pater, for all his knowledge of art and his wonderful 
use of words. Blake seems to be on the trail of her secret 
when he says :— 


Ysterieg 





“ There is a smile of love, 
And there is a smile of deceit, 
And there is a smile of smiles 
Wherein the two smiles meet.” 


But the true meaning of the picture eludes even Blake's 
fantastic genius, The intrinsic charm of secrecy is not to be 
defined. Its existence is perhaps oftenest proved in the 
breaking. Who has not smarted from the self-inflicted 
wound of an injudicious confidence? A very real sense of 
loss often follows the giving of “a piece of our mind,” in 
the literal sense of the words,—not a piece of our temper, 
which is what the phrase usually means. 


Some otherwise frank men and women feel an irresistible 
charm in the keeping of trivial secrets. They resent or evade 
any questions as to their future plans or occupations, even 
when put to them by amiable people who are only trying to 
make conversation or show an agreeable interest in their 
proceedings, and who will have forgotten both answer and 
question within five minutes. This irritating foible comes, 
we believe, from a love of independence. They feel as if 
secrecy in small matters saved them from criticism and 
relieved them from the pressure of their fellows. They must 
have some solitude, and they seek it in themselves. It is 
generally thought that men keep secrets better than women, 
and this may very well be. Intimate talk takes a more 
prominent part in their lives than in those of men. 
Having more insight into character than men, and on 
the whole more interest in the matter, their talk is apt 
to become personal. Secrets are often of a personal nature, 
and in personal conversation they sometimes spring out. But 
this is not the case with all women. We ourselves have 
known at least one woman who not only never told, but 
apparently never thought about a secret after it had once 
been confided to her. The knowledge she possessed did not 
apparently affect her judgment, even in matters intimately 
connected with it. She simply left that factor out of her 
mental sums, and to protect what she looked on as a piece of 
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— . . 
« dissimulation in seasonable use and a power to feign if there 


ere no remedy.” 

Frankness was never 80 much the fashion as in the present 
day; indeed the danger is that with all reserve we may lose 
some strength and dignity. Several of those secrets which 
have been, 80 to speak, secretly known to every one since 
the world began, are now openly talked of. In many ways—in 
most ways—any change in the direction of frankness must be 
a change for the better. On the other hand, there is some- 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned dignity which made a 
secret of certain humiliating truths. Most men know that 
in some degree, or at least in some particular, they are 
cowerds, either morally or physically, but the matter is much 
better hushed up; while every one can keep the fact to him- 
gelf, no one is the worse for it. Men will lose their courage 
the day that they begin to boast of their fears. The keeping 
up of appearances is generally worth while, and Bacon ex- 
pressed one side of the truth when he said: “ It addeth no 
small reverence to men’s manners and actions if they be not 


altogether open.” 





ZEBRAS, WILD AND TAME. 
EBRAS have always had a great attraction for English 
feeling. We look on them as far the most beautiful 
wild example of the horse, and the horse is undoubtedly 
the favourite animal of Englishmen. But the zebras have, 
what no horse has, natural ornament in a very high degree. 
They are among the most elaborately decorated of all mam- 
mals. In the days when no one knew much of their habits 
the skins were sold as those of “ sea-horses,” wonderful beings 
evidently constructed in the salesmen’s imagination from the 
pictures of sea gods drawn by fish-tailed steeds, with atten- 
dant sea-blue nymphs. 

Recent mails from Africa have again directed attention to 
the zebras. A new species has been discovered somewhere on 
the borders of the Congo forest, apparently a quagga with the 
stripes reversed; that is, instead of being striped on the head 
and shoulders, it is said to have a tawny head and back, and a 
striped belly and legs. The latest news as to zebras generally 
is the discovery of astonishing herds of them on the plains 
that lie south of Albert Nyanza, Albert Edward Nyanza, and 
the plateaux between the Great Lakes generally. They are 
said to be seen feeding like ponies in a field, and to 
have almost no fear of man, as many of the tribes 
which inhabit the district are only vegetable-feeders, 
and do not even dig pitfalls for the abounding game, 
It is this abundance of the natural wild horse of the district 
which has prompted Mr. R. Stordy, M.R.C.V.S., to write a 
detailed recommendation to the Foreign Office suggesting the 
domestication of the animals for draught purposes in the fly 
country and Central Africa generally. He believes that the 
wild zebras could easily be taken up in kraals, and the foals 
regularly broken and used for domestic purposes. From these 
atamejrace might be bred, just as tame ostriches are now 
perpetuated from a stock which fifty years ago was wild on 
the African deserts. There is not the slightest doubt that 
this is the natural and sensible thing to do wherever the 
climate or the “ fly ’—the similitude of which enlarged to the 
size of a rabbit in the Museum of Natural History has 
instructed the public in its deadly effect on horses in a very 
thorough manner—makes horse-carriage impossible. The first 
need is that some hardy animal larger than a donkey shall be 
found, The constitution of all the zebras is astonishingly 
robust. They are naturally dwellers on high plains and 
dry mountains. But they are found in the fly-haunted 
veldt of East Central Africa near Mombasa. In this 
country they live out-of-doors through the winter, and 
Professor Ewart’s zebra hybrids were more hardy than the 
ponies, and did well out on the Pentland Hills. They are 
thirsty animals, and need to drink twice a day. But they can 
live on very scanty food, and thrive on the meagre plants of 
the wilderness. ‘Their legs are clean, hard, and perfectly 
formed. “One never finds a crock, or a lame one, except 
from wounds, among a troop,” writes Mr. Anderson Bryden, 
and the feet are models of perfection, small, clean, perfectly 
shaped, and as hard as flint, and are evidently peculiarly 
adapted to the high dry plains upon which these animals make 

their homes, Their speed is very considerable, though prob- 





ably it varies with the condition of the zebras. When the 
grass is dry and hard they are probably in better going con- 
dition than when the veldt is covered with green succulent 
food. Mr. Bryden considers that the Burchell’s zebras 
gallop very fast and very well. “Several times in tail-on 
chases across the plains I have had to relinquish the pursuit 
as hopeless, although well-mounted for the South African 
veldt. The Cape hunting pony is, however, always severely 
handicapped for the occasion, with its burden of man, rifle, 
and equipment. On level terms, I think a fair horse would 
always beat the fastest zebra that ever scoured the plains. 
When zebras are charged they do not gallop abreast, but 
string out into file, like antelopes, with a stallion leading.” 


All the enthusiastic descriptions of the wild horses on the 
pampas or on the steppe can be paralleled by the pictures 
drawn by delighted hunters and travellers, men well used to 
see and judge the comparative beauty of animals, of the 
wild zebras. It is natural enough, for the zebra is a far 
handsomer and better built creature either than the half-wild 
ponies ot the Don or the fiddle-headed, dusty-looking bronchos, 
The mountain zebra, which is really a mountain-living species, 
appears to even greater advantage. It is at home among 
the crags and precipices of the high stony mountains, only 
not snow-covered because the snow-line of the dry and hot 
South Africa is higher than ours. It is by no means so 
scarce as is commonly asserted. It is still found in the 
greater part of the mountain ranges of Cape Colony, which, 
now that attention has been drawn to their geography hy the 
evasive Boer commanders, are, it will be admitted, numerous 
and difficult enough to shelter and preserve them. They are 
found in the Cedarberg near Piquetburg, in the Roggeveld in 
Sutherland, in the Swartzberg (in all of which ranges fighting 
has been going on quite recently, and of which Piquetburg 
is unpleasantly near Cape Town), in the Sneeuwberg near 
Graaf Reinet, and near Cradock, Cathcart, and Uitenhage. 
The mountain zebra is also found in German territory 
in Damaraland. There it lives in the most inaccessible 
parts of the mountains in small troops. Sentinels are 
posted, just as by ibex or chamois, and the herd when 
frightened gallop over the crags and rocks almost as 
surefooted in their speed as the ibex. It is probably 
the largest animal inhabiting really mountainous ground. 
It is 7 ft. 4 in. long from the muzzle to the set-on of 
the tail, and stands 12 hands high. Burchell’s zebra varies 
a good deal in size in different districts. The variety called 
after Mr. Selous is 8 ft. 5 in. long in the body, and stands 
nearly 13 hands. There is still more difference between the 
smallest varieties of Burchell’s zebra and the big Grévys o1 
Somaliland breed. There is as great a contrast between some 
of the latter and the smallest southern race as between a large 
mule and a Norfolk donkey. It is from these large-boned 
upstanding zebras, if from any, that the draught animal: 
should be selected. Probably they would interbreed with the 
Burchell's zebras, though it is doubtful if the stock would he 
fertile. Neither the idea nor the fact of taming zebras 1: 
new. In the middle of the last century half - broker 
Burchell’s zebras were sometimes seen for sale in Cape 
Town, with a rider mounted to show that they were ride. 
able. It is said that they were exported to the Mauritius for 
draught purposes. If so, it would be interesting to know from 
the records of the Colony whether they were a success, and 
whether they were bred there. The females are fairly prolific 
even in confinement, and the males cross freely with horse 
mares as well. It is possible that they may have been in 
Mauritius for some time, as camels were in Jamaica in the 
very early days of the plantation. The experiment has been 
tried with complete success in England and in South Africa, 
Mr. Walter Rothschild’s team, three zebras and a pony, 
was fairly well broken, though perhaps the animals were not 
all that could be desired in the stable. At Barnum’s Show a 
team of four zebra mares was as quietas so manysheep. The 
writer visited them when waiting for their turn in the perform- 
ance, where they drew a car. They were in puirs, ready 
harnessed in their stalls. All four were standing quietly with 
no one near them, not fidgeting in their harness or pawing the 
eround from ennut as some of the ponies were. In tie 
Field of March 11th, 1893, appeared a photograph of a team 
regularly driven in the Transvaal. Messrs. Zeederberg, tiie 
contractors for the line of couches which ran from Pretoria 
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to Petersburg, bought eight half-grown Burchell’s zebras from 
a Boer hunter named Grobelaar. Their object was much the 
same as that which suggests Mr. Stordy’s advice,—viz., to help in 
the coaches during the season of horse-sickness. They were 
lassoed when four months old,and broken to harness ina month. 
They were then run in the coach with six mules. The account 
given of them describes them as “perfectly quiet and wel 

trained. In harness they pull well, and are willing and never 
jib. In fact, one of them will do his best to pull the whole 
coach himself. They are softer-mouthed than the mule. They 
never kick, and the only thing in the shape of vice which they 
show is a tendency, when first handled, to bite. But they 
soon give it up when they understand that there is no tempta- 
tion to hurt them.” This is really a wonderfully good 
character for animals taken up from absolutely wild stock. 
Wild asses, for instance, would probably be intractable, though 
possibly wild reindeer could he trained to act with tame ones. 
Mr. Bryden chronicles* another experiment, which was a 
failure. Sixteen Burchell’s zebras were brought in from the 
interior by Dutch hunters. They seemed perfectly tame and 
were broken to harness and saddle. But it was found that 
they would not stand regular coach-work, and were more 
trouble than horses and mules. This is very probable. But 
where horses and mules cannot live, they would probably be 
less trouble than human porters. 


Buffon has the credit of giving to the animal its present 
name, but with more correctness than in the case of the 
other familiar animal whose name begins with “z.” “ Zebu,” 
which he appropriated to the humped cattle of India, is the 
common name throughout the East for cattle as distinguished 
from buffalces. The name still survives in the Caucasus for 
the wild bison of the Old World. “Zebra” is adapted by 
Buffon from what was said by old travellers to be its vernacu- 
lar name in the Congo region. It is believed to be thoroughly 
African. The history of the lost zebra, the quagga, is a curious 
one. It seems to have been a local species, very little dis- 


tributed, and seems never to have gone north of the Orange | 
As the Boers used to shoot the quaggas to feed | 
their Hottentots, and later to make leather from their hides, | 
they disappeared as early as 1860, though some were believed | 
to have survived ,in the Orange Free State till 1878. As the | 
white rhinoceros, none of which were supposed to exist north 


Free State. 


of the Zambesi, has been found living in a fresh enclave some- | 
where near Lake Victoria, it is still possible that a separate and ! 
surviving branch of the lost quagga may be discovered there 
also. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





OUR “ADMIRABLE” SERVICE RIFLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you let me say a few words in reply to Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s last letter? Reasons of space forbid my dealing 
at length with all the points he brings up. I will only say 
(1) that I purposely ignored any accidents that took place 
when using the faulty issue of Mark IV. ammunition, for | 
they were due to no fault of the rifle, and prove nothing to | 
its discredit. Incidentally they gave striking proof of the 

strength of our rifle, for I myself saw several barrels with 

the nickel coatings of as many as three bullets jammed in | 
them one on the top of the other, and the only result was an | 
almost imperceptible bulge, while the strength of the bolt is | 
shown by the fact that though about a hundred eases of | 
jammed bullets came under my notice, I only heard of one ease | 
of the bolt blowing back in consequence. (2) The issue of | 
the hundred thousand defectively sighted rifles comes under 
the samecategory. Both of these affairs only prove that there | 
was negligence somewhere, and do not affect the main | 
question,—viz., whether our rifle is or is not a serviceable 

weapon. Besides, how do we know that such mistakes never | 
occur in other countries? (3) The fact, which Mr. Grohman | 
himself admits, that the barrels of our rifles will stand far | 
more shooting than the later Continental weapons, more than 

compensates, I think, for the trifling inferiority of our rifles 

in point-blank range, especially in a protracted war like the | 





| 





me and Sport in South Ajvica, By H. A. Bryden. Londou: Chapman | 
and Hal, 





present, when, owing to the great extent of ppt... 
which our forces are scattered, and to its distance from the 
home base, it would be almost impossible to rearm the whole 
of the troops. (4) The butts of all rifles are apt to work 
loose if much knocked about, as they are on campaign. 
it does not do, for instance, to hammer in tent-pegs with 
the butt; I can testify from my own experience that the 
butt of the Mannlicher constantly works loose under 
the small strain of target shooting; the letters Mr. Grohman 
quotes show that some of our rifles in this war are much the 
worse for wear, but have the Boer Mausers stood the rough 
usage of war any hetter? I have also read in the papers that 
a large proportion of the barrels of the captured Mausers 
have been found to be worn almost smooth. (5) My statistics 
were taken from the reports of match-rifle competitions at 
Bisley in the last few years. It is true that ‘303’s, in propor: 
tion to the number used, won more than their share of prizes, 
for nearly three-fourths of the competitors used Manniichers, 
owing, as I said in my first letter, to the difficulty there 
was in getting suitable ammunition for the ‘303. There 
is no inconsistency in my huving used the Mannlichey 
myself, but last year I made far better shooting at Bisley 
with a Lee-Metford than I have ever done with a Mannlicher, 
But all this is quite beside the point. In his first letter My. 
Grohman fell foul of our rifle, and attacked Lord Roberts for 
saying it had come well through the test of war. I quite 
admit that our rifle is inferior in almost every detail of con. 
struction to the later Continental models, but, in my opinion, 
Mr. Grohman attaches far too much importance to these 
details, and uses language about our rifle in both his letters 
calculated to cause people who have not heard the other side 
of the case to tremble for the efficiency of the British Army, 
My object in writing was to show that there is no reason for 
alarm; that in the event of a quarrel between England and 








any other Power armed with any military rifle at present in 
use, there is no such vital difference between our rifle and 
theirs as to be likely greatly to influence the result of the 
war; and that our present Service rifle is not such a very bad 
fighting weapon after all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dalswinton House, Dumfries. T. RANKEN. 

(We must close this controversy, but we cannot do so 
without expressing our personal belief that the Service rifle 
has stood the severest test possible, that of a long period of 
active service, most satisfactorily —Ep. Spectator. | 





DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have to ask you to-day to lend me your aid on behalr 
of the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, 
This Council was initiated during Sir Robert Fowler’s 
Mayoralty in 1883, and it has done invaluable work in 
grappling by voluntary effort with what has now come to 
be recognised as the most pressing need of the time. Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Cardinal Manning, the late Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, the Chief Rabbi, and Lord Shaftesbury 
strongly supported the Council in its work, and heartily 
wished it God-speed. A careful examination of work done 
since the formation of the Council shows that not less than 
i hundred thousand cases of insanitary rooms and houses 


have been brought before the notice of the local authorities. 
Six public inquiries by the Local Government Board ordered 
by the Home Secretary, and three by the London County 


Council, have been held on the representations of this Council, 
with most valuable results. Our funds ave very nearly 


exhausted, and if our work is to be continued, it is abso- 


lutely necessary that the public should be appealed to. Will 


you give us your powerful aid to bring about a generous 
response ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Jno. HAMER, 
Hon. Sec. 
31 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I admit that I wrote with some heat upon this subject 
(Spectator, April 20th). Perhaps you will kindly permit me to ree 
state the case more temperately, but not less firmly. Do Mr. 
| Boughey, and others who differ from me, seriously contend 
that it is seemly or opportune that a body of picked young 
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—<——— i . . . . 
men should leave their country ata time that it is invaded in 
order to play games at a distance ? Will they uphold that 

osition? If they do, then our standard of public duty has 
pare fallen. Mr. Boughey contends that the same objection 
would apply to theatres, races, &¢.,—by which he apparently 
means theatres and races in England. But this isa confusion 
of thought. The point is that this isa South African war 
waged in South Africa very largely for the benefit of British 
South Africans. While the war is still going on these same 
South Africans send a team to play cricket in England. 
leaving the defence of their country mainly in the hands ot 
strangers. Is this right? I have no doubt that some of the 
African team may have served in the war, They have prob- 
bly all served in the town guards, since service in them was 
almost universal. But that does not affect the question. As 
jong as South Africa is full of British and Australian volun- 
teers who are ready to give up their comfort, and sometimes 
their lives, for the sake of the cause, South Africans are bound 
in honour, as it seems to me, to see the thing through, and not 
+o come away upon 2 pleasure trip. Mr. Boughey says that 
go small a body of men can never be missed, Individually 
that is true. But collectively, coming in a publie capacity, 
their journey must have u discouraging effect upon our 
own men Who are fighting in South Africa, Take the 
case of the original Imperial Yeomanry, the noblest body of 
men, in my opinion, that ever left this country. They are 
still in the field. What do you suppose they think of this 
cricketing venture? Is it likely to allay the irritation which 


they feel at their unexpectedly long detention in the field ? | 


Our young men took this war to be a very serious and 
earnest thing when they sacrificed their own comfort and 
careers for the sake of it. They are still in South Africa, and 
these South Africans are coming over to play cricket. I am 
gorry that my views should have caused amazement to Mr. 
Boughey and to one or two journalists. I ean assure them 
that the emotion is mutual. I should not have imagined 
that so elementary and obvious a position needed to be 
justified —I am, Sir, Xe., A. Conan Doyte. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sin, —Dr. Conan Doyle’s attack (Spectator, April 20th) on the 
members of the South African cricket team is both un- 
generous and unfounded, as I think an acquaintance with the 
clreumstances will convince you. It was first intended that 
the visit should take place last summer. This was, of course, 
impossible, but an early cessation of the unfortunate condi- 
tions then prevailing being anticipated, all arrangements were 
made during last winter for the present season. These antici- 
pations being, unhappily, not realised, it was suggested that 
the tour should be again abandoned, and the authorities at 
home were advised accordingly. The answer was that the 
team “must come under any circumstances,” as otherwise the 
entire county programme would be dislocated for the year. 
This, I think, disposes of the suggestion that “no English eleven 
should meet them.” Nowas to the team individually. Of Mr. 
J.D. Logan, the promoter, it should be unnecessary to speak. 
His record of constant self-sacrifice and devotion to (what he 
considers) the welfare of the Empire is well known to you. 
Messrs. M. Bisset (captain), Sinclair, Difford, Graham, Rowe; 
and Tancred have all done their share of hard work 
with different flying columns; whilst the rest, forced by 
the exigencies of business to remain away from the actual 
theatre of the war, were members of various town guards. 
Surely, Sir, whilst admitting that the present time is not the 
most favourable for seeing South Africa at play, it is unfair 
to blame these men, or damp the welcome they deserve (and 
will, 1 trust, receive) by imputations as to their courage or 
loyalty to the Empire.—I am, Sir, Xce., 
HERBERT W. WATERMEYER. 
Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, W. 


.We cannot publish any more letters on this subject, but 
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as far as we are concerned—and we do not doubt that Dr. | ; 4 
| Spectator of February 2nd, 1889, It is certainly a long way 


Doyle would agree with us—we are most anxious that South 
Africans generally should not think the protest made in our 
columns is in the least to he taken as « reflection upon any 
want of vigour in the patriotism of loyal South Africa 
generally. That has been proved again and again on many 
# stricken field. No one would wish to draw an indictment 


against the whole of the South African loyalists on this single 
incident. We admit, also, that the war service done by most 
of the members of the team makes a great difference. Still, 
we think it would have been better if the visit had been post- 
poned for yet another season.—ED. Spectator. | 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sik,—In reference to your most interesting article on “ Vast- 
ness and Isolation” in the Spectator of April 20th, may I 
draw your attention to Tennyson’s own words, quoted in 
Vol. I. of his Life ?>— 
«A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, up from 
boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has generally come 
upon me through repeating my own name two or three times to 


| myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of 


the consciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed 
to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and this, not in 
a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of 
the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond words, 
where death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss ot 
personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction but the only 
true life... ... This might......be the state which S. Paul 
describes, ‘whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body I cannot tell.’ .....I am ashamed of my feeble 
description. Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words ? 
But in a moment when I come back to my normal state of 
‘sanity’ I am ready to fight for mein liebes Ich, and hold that it 
will last for zons and @ons.” 


Having had indescribable personal experiences of these 
“trances” since childhood, this passage particularly inter- 
ested me, as it may perhaps others of your readers——I am, 
Sir, &c., J. M. E. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin.—The writer of the article on “ Vastness and Isolation * 
in the Spectator of April 20th has undoubtedly struck a rich 
vein of interest. It is a common thing for writers on such u 
subject to begin by saying “Everybody has experienced 
certain ’’—and so on, But is it so? I cannot believe it. 
One out of ten may follow your attempted description— 
explanation, properly so-called, there is none—with interest 
and sympathy. The others will, with the best intentions in 
the world, look blankly at you, like Banquo’s ghost, with “no 
speculation” in their eyes. If they happen to be on an easy 
footing with you, they will tell you frankly that these things 
are signs of incipient lunacy ; if they are not, their tell-tale look 
will equally clearly pronounce the judgment “That way mad- 
ness lies.” Your correspondents in the Spectator of April 27th, 
with the interesting exception of the lady who recounts her 
own experience, touch upon confessions made by Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. It is not, however, only in Wordsworth’s 
great Ode and Tennyson's “ Vastness” and “ Princess” that 
we find such things chronicled. The minds of both men were 
singularly open to peculiar mental conditions. The present 
writer contributed to the National Review about fourteen 
years ago an article, entitled * The Mystical Side of Words- 
worth,” in which some of these “ fallings from us, vanishings” 
may be found recorded. The best (though far from the most 
poetical) example of this curious self-abstraction to be found 
in Wordsworth is unquestionably the fragment beginning “ A 
slumber did my spirit seal,” but lovers of the poet will remem. 
ber also the magnificent passage in “ Tintern Abbey” where 
he speaks of the “ blessed mood” that leads us on— 
“ Until the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul.” 
There is also a strange—inarticulate, no doubt—passage in 
the eighth book of “The Prelude,” describing one of “those 
fleeting moods of shadowy exultation,” which he warns all 
whom his warning may concern,not to deem profitless, being 
“ kindred to our purer mind and intellectual life.” Those who 
are disposed to learn more of Tennyson’s part in such matters 
may be referred to an article, also by the present writer, en- 
titled “Tennyson’s Undertones,’ which appeared in the 


from Tennyson to Walt Whitman—and yet no one has spoken 
more highly of the late Laureate than the brusque Americar, 
and it may be remembered that the Peer in his turn has not 
hesitated to hail Walt Whitman Dear Old Man”—but 
perhaps some of your readers may thank me for recalling, as 


as “ 
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closely associated with the subject, Whitman’s question, hurled 
bravely, as it is his accustomed fashion to do, in the face of 
bis readers :— 
‘Hast never come to thee an hour, 
A sudden gleam divine, precipitating, bursting all these 
bubbles. fashions, wealth ? 
These eager, business aims,—books, politics, art, amours, 
To utter nothingness ?” 
It will be noticed that all writers on such subjects complain 
of the feebleness of words. No wonder. Words are for 
familiar things, but this of which they sing or write seems to 
come—and that but for a moment— 
“From an ultimate dim Thule— 
From a wild, weird clime that lieth sublime 
Out of Space—out of Time.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., JoHN HoaGBen. 


Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh. 


[To THE EptTror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—A propos of the article in the Spectator of April 20th 
entitled ‘“ Vastness and Isolation,” it may be of interest to 
the author to hear that one of his readers was, as a child, a 
constant victim to the condition of mental oppression quoted 
therein from “ Eothen.” Like Kinglake, my ignorance 
always failed to find spoken expression of my terror, and it 
was only on first reading ‘“ Eothen” that I realised my 
“dream” in living language. I can remember no greater 
feeling of relief than that which filled my mind on learning 
that somebody else in the world had experienced my terror, 
and that there existed words which could adequately express 
it; this knowledge robbed my bugbear of the dreadful feeling 
of isolation which had always been the worst part of it to me. 
—TI am, Sir, &e., A READER. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read with interest your article on “ Vastness 
and Isolation” in the Spectator of April 20th, having myself 
experienced the sensation described on several occasions. 
When the trance came upon me J seemed to be standing 
alone on the edge of a great abyss; gradually all idea of 
material objects faded away, and I felt myself as it were 
reduced toa mere point in the centre of an infinite space, 
retaining only the consciousness of self and of the awful depth 
and width and height of space around me. The horror of 
this isolation became more and more intense, and the per- 
ception of the vastness of space more and more acute, until 
the trance ended abruptly, and I found myself once more 
conscious of surrounding objects, but oppressed with a feeling 
of intense terror, such as is owaly produced by the incom- 
prehensible. My experience, therefore, differs essentially from 
that of your correspondent “E. G. F.,” and tallies more 
nearly with the descriptions quoted from Kinglake and 
Berlioz.—I am, Sir, &e., R. H. R. B. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. 8. H. Butcher, in the 
Spectator of April 27th, in giving Wordsworth’s own explana- 
tion of the lines— 
“ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Faliings from us, vanishings ”— 
says that so far as he is aware, the poet’s explanation has 
not found its way into print. I notice, however, that an 
edition of Wordsworth’s works published by E. Moxon, Son, 
and Co., 1882, Vol. V., p. 103, contains a most interesting 
prefatory note to the Ode in which the poet explains his 
meaning on the lines of Mr. Butcher's letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. C. Pavt. 
St. Peter's Rectory, 7 King Square, Bristol. 





MEMORY IN OLD AGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May it not be that, though we forget, there is one kind 
of remembrance which, if not direct, is quite trustworthy ? 
We have forgotten some event of our early childhood, but we 
remember quite well that at a later time we used to tell the 
story of that event, and we remember too that at the time 
we used to tell the story we told it with a clear and 
circumstantial remembrance of the facts. To remember well 
that once we remembered is probably the basis of many 
reminiscences in old age.—I am, Sir, &c., 


—, 
THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In reading your interesting article on “The Quarter} 
Review on Queen Victoria” in the Spectator of April Orth ; 
was greatly struck by the statement that the late Queen 
believed “that the source of her power and the Justification of 
her position were divine, and that even had she been as had as 
she was good, it would still have been her subjects’ duty ty 
obey her.” Can this really be proved for a fact 2 Surely the 
late Queen was neither so ignorant nor so oblivious of Enelish 
history as to be unaware that she herself and her Guelphie 
predecessors on the throne were the actual product and result 
of the explosion of the Divine Right fable in 1688, and that 
thereby they ruled solely at and by the pleasure of the British 
people as represented in the Houses of Parliament? That g9 
great and clear-sighted a Monarch as our dead lamented 
Queen could have held this antique and extravagant theory 
will indeed be a surprise to many.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Florence. H. M. Vaveuay, 





THE QUEEN'S FRIENDSHIPS. 

[To Tike EDITOR OF THE “SPrecTator.”] 
S1r,—Is it really true that the Queen had no intimate friend. 
ships? It isa hard thing to say of any man or woman, and 
we were told long ago that Lady Augusta Stanley wrote and 
received from the Queen a daily letter whenever they were 
absent from each other. The Dean used to declare himself 
much ill-used, and said he would have to take the place of 
guard on the line between Paddington and Windsor if he 
wished to see anything of his wife. These are, no doubt, 
“faint tidings of a gladder time,” but not, I hope, untrue—I 
am, Sir, &e., S. I. Srpewick, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE GOSPELS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The following extract from a judgment delivered by 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(“ Wason v. Walter,” LR4QB at p. 93) may interest your 
readers :— 
“Whatever disadvantages attach to a system of unwritten 
law, and of these we are fully sensible, it has at feast this advan- 
tage, that its elasticity enables those who administer it to adapt 
it to the varying conditions of society, and to the requirements 
and habits of the age in which we live, so as to avoid the incon- 
sistencies and injustice which arise when the law is no longer in 
harmony with the wants and usages and interests of the genera- 
tion to which it is immediately applied.” 
Is not this the legal aspect of the principle to which the writer 
of the article on “ Questions and Answers in the Gospels” in 
the Spectator of April 27th gave the theological application? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE POPULATION OF WESTERN INDIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your optimistic leaderette in the Spectator of March 16th 
with regard to the reduction of population in Western India 
will scarcely be accepted by residents there. To say that 
+ Indians never abandon their villages while they can help it,” 
or that if they do they do not return, is no more accurate 
than to make similar general statements about Africans or 
Juropeans. Asa matter of fact, even in so small a portion 
as Gujarat certain classes readily emigrate (a very small 
fraction) and certain others do not. But whatever merely 
temporary effect the Famine had on the population of the 
villages was largely over long before the date of the Census, 
and it is much to be feared that the diminution of population 
which then appeared was due, not to emigration, but to death, 
Allowing for a natural increase of population similar to that 
of the previous decade, the Census returns would seem to show 
that over a large part of Gujarat no less than a quarter of 
the population has disappeared. Of course, this is not all 
directly due to famine, but largely, also, to abnormally 
unhealthy seasons, which carried off numbers of people 
quite beyond the reach of famine. But need we demand any 
more serious proof of the devastation of this part of India 
than that which you yourself admit,—the “curious scarcity 
of child voices in the villages” P—I am, Sir, &c., J.8.8. 
[Our correspondent has not, apparently, read with any great 
care the note he criticises. We distinctly stated that “the 
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misfortune has been a terrible one."—Ep. Snectator. | 
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FIGHT WITH AN OWL IN HYDE PARK. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
gir,—The following on the visits of rare birds may interest 
your readers. Crossing Hyde Park about 5.30 the other day, 
I saw a fine large hawk suddenly swoop down to the grass, 
near the reservoir, behind a tree thirty yards from me; he 
then flew off to the high trees on the south side of the 
Serpentine. One evening last October I saw a nut-hatch, 
when I was standing on the bridge watching the bats; he was 
with them, flying about between the arches, and I saw him 
several times. One of the chair-keepers, very early in last 
year, Was dusting a chair on a cold, dark night, when he was 
attacked by a big owl, which flew at him and cut his ear, 
he, however, by defending himself with his cap, managed to 
knock it down, and kneeling on it tried to secure it with his 
cloth wrapped round his hand, but it bit through the duster 
and badly hurt his thumb; eventually, with the help of one 
of his comrades, they stunned it by striking it with their 
metal ticket-case, and then threw it over the paling bounding 
the Deputy-Ranger's place. A large barn-door owl has for 
some years frequented Kensington Gardens, and I saw him 
fly close over my head into the gardens; he certainly was a 
very fine bird, and I should like to know if he has been recently 
seen, Last winter a night-keeper heard the peculiar call of 
the curlew as they passed over.—I am, Sir, &e., 
N. STEVENSON. 
51 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





THE GROWING SOCIABILITY OF METROPOLITAN 
WILD BIRDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—* W. H. B.’s” very interesting letter on the above sub- 
ject in the Spectator of April 27th contains no reference to 
the most wonderful haunt of wild birds in London,—namely, 
Battersea Park. I have never in a wild wood seen so large a 
number of nests, easily detected by the passer-by, as are to be 
seen in the shrubs and trees of Battersea Park. One wood- 
pigeon is at present sitting on a nest about 10ft. from the 
ground in a thick shrub, of which the branches touch the 
passer-by on a much-frequented path. This bird seems quite 
insensible to any possibility of danger from the troops of 
little Londoners, boys and girls, who daily romp shouting 
close to her nest. The nest stands about 3ft. in from the 
path, and about 10 ft. from the ground. When I passed it 
last Sunday the bird was sitting on it.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
W. M. Crook. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


P.S.—If any of your readers has lost a cockatoo, it may 
interest the owner to know that a white cockatoo (sulphur- 
crested, so far as I could see) was flying about the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital last Sunday afternoon. 





BIRDS AND THEIR SINGING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I think a point was missed in your article (Spectator, 
February 23rd) when you spoke of “the chorus you will hear 
».....in the summer twilight.” This chorus is, in my ex- 
perience, far less than the one you will hear if you care to rise 
at dawn any time, say, from mid-April to mid-May. The 
rush of song at such a time is something to be remembered, 
I first realised this in the late “seventies,” when, in a Shrop- 
shire village vicarage, I was obliged to go for a doctor on 
April 20th at 8 am. I was astounded at the vehemence of 
the chorus. The blackbird in particular at such a time (as I 
have often noticed since) sings at a pace which he never 
equals at other times. He simply pours out his notes, and 
gives you the idea that he is dancing along the bough at the 
same time, or, at least, far from still. The thrush, too, though 
always leisurely in his note, at dawn seems marvellously copious 
innotes. I wonder if many of your readers have ever noticed 
what along period of song the thrush has, Ihave heard him here 
as early as September 5th and (in Kent) as late as July 23rd. 
The blackbird is rarely heard before January or after June, 
so far as my experience goes. With anything like a trained 
and observant ear how much the voices and notes of birds 
tell us,—sounds that often seem quite lost upon the generality 
of even country people. AsI sit in my study in spring and 
summer months with the window open how well I can tell all 








that is going on. The peculiar note of the thrush on such 
occasions tells me that my cat is dangerously near a nest in a 
bush by my window, and the wailing of the little robin 
conveys the same message. I know when my peacock is 
spreading his tail without going to see, and the guinea-fowls’ 
clatter says a stranger is about; and the same strange clatter 
just after they have settled in the roosting tree tells you of a 
fine day to-morrow; and as to domestic fowls, from chicken 
to old rooster, it is almost impossible to say what they have 
not to tell you about all that is going on. But the subject is 
endless !—I am, Sir, &e., P. Porrer. 
Bishopston Rectory, Glamorgan. 





WORKMEN AND THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I wonder if you and many of your readers can picture 
the real position of a working man with only £1 a week, and 
a home, a wife, and say three children under the age of 
ten years to maintain with his wages. It is true the 
vast majority of workmen are not teetotalers or anti- 
tobacconists, and for my part I would not debar them from 
these indulgences in moderation; but considered apart from 
these items of expenditure in the upkeep of a vast majority 
of households, it may be interesting to know how ends are 
made to meet and tie, as they are, on £1 a week, in countless 
instances, by toiling fathers and mothers in our midst. From 
an intimate acquaintance with the working classes, living 
amongst them, working with them, and being at one with 
them in heart and mind, I can assure your readers that the 
workman with a family in the towns, and only £1 a week to 
maintain them with, is not in a position to indulge in beer 
and tobacco, and at the same time do his duty to his family. 
I know that the majority of workmen do so indulge, but it is 
at the expense of the comfort of other members of their 
households. As an illustration of what a workman with 
£1 a week can accomplish with his wages, we will take the 
case of a better-class labourer employed in our machine shops, 
engineering, and other works. Being a steady man, we will 
presume that he makes full time, and that it is through no 
fault of his if the stipulated £1 a week does not flow regularly 
into the home treasury. The next point is, How will his 
wages be expended? And this is most important, as thrift 
can achieve without parsimony that which seems hopeless to 
a more prodigal temperament. For a small self-contained 
house, consisting of a living room or kitchen, with an oven 
for home baking and cooking, and two small bedrooms, he 
pays a rent of 3s. 9d. a week clear of rates. Next, being a 
provident man, he is a member of two friendly societies, 
which take another shilling from his weekly income, leaving 
a sum of Il5s. 3d. for providing food and clothing, 
fire and lighting, for himself, his wife and three children, 
being an average of just over 3s. per head. Bread, which is 
truly the staff of life in a workman’s home, is good and 
cheap; and butcher's meat may be bought at a reasonable 
price, provided the frozen quality can be appreciated, and in 
this instance it must be, to enable the workman to have an 
enjoyable meal at dinner time. For the rest, groceries, 
vegetables, milk, &c., it is a continual struggle on the good- 
wife’s part to make sixpence do the work of a shilling. The 
weekly expenditure may be taken to be approximately as 
follows :—House rent and lodge money, 4s. 9d.; Hour and yeast, 
3s. 6d. ; butcher’s meat (frozen), 2s. 6d.; bacon and cheese, 10d. ; 
butter and eggs, ls. 4d.; tea, sugar, golden syrup, and soap, 
1s. 3d. ; milk, 103d.; other grocer’s sundries, 6d.; potatoes and 
other vegetables, 1s.; fire and lighting, 2s..—which gives a 
total of 183. 63d. for the weekly expenditure; leaving 
Is. 54d. for clothing, shoes, and any other items which are 
sure to be required in a workman’s household. We may 
well wonder how all this can be done. But it is accomplished 
nevertheless! And many a working man’s family with no 
more than a pound a week live comfortably, pay their way, 
and turn out decently and respectably. That there has to be 
the most rigid economy, a stinting here and a paring down 
there, goes without saying; and I shall certainly leave to 
your contemplative readers the task to discover where the 
devotee of the pipe and the glass is to get the wherewithal for 
his daily indulgence in these luxuries; which, I agree, owing 
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to the force of habit, have become almost necessaries in our 
national life. This is no fancy sketch or extreme case, hut 
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belonging to the ranks of the poor. 


state of war-time. 
of hostilities in South Africa been in good and regular em- 
ployment; and it is only now, when we, in common with 


other grades of industrial society, are feeling the pinch of 


diminished income through shortness of work, that we are fain 
to ask that no additional taxes be placed upon our limited 
resources. That the working classes of this country and 
its Colonies have not in any way shirked their duties at this 
time has been fully acknowledged and appreciated. We have 
borne our part through the burden and heat of the fray. We 
have given ungrudgingly of our best and our bravest. Many 
of us have bidden farewell to our nearest and dearest,—to many 
of us it has proved to be a long and a last farewell. But we 
have borne all this unflinchingly, and without repining, in 
common with our fellow country men and women, because we 
have felt that our country’s honour and integrity was at stake, 
and that no personal sacrifice was too great which would 
assure our triumph in the end. We have known all through 
that the war was not of our seeking ; and as to whether it was 
inevitable or not, we have left it to more studious heads than 
ours to determine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James G. HUTCHINSON. 

(We have been obliged very greatly to shorten Mr. 

Huichinson’s most interesting letter—Ep., Spectator. ] 
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THE CARRIER-DOG OF BRUSSELS. 


Ovr in the street I saw him! The pulse of life was almost 


lie,— | fled, 
His sorrowful lack-lustre eye Yet from my hand he feebly 
Could read his master’s look no fed, 
more, And with a kindness half- 
His days of faithful work were | divine 
o’er. His glazing eye looked up to 
mine. 


Numbed was his quick, respon- 
sive will, 


And yet his harness bound him Two days he lingered, one in 


still. — 
One in dull senselessness ; and 
' vain 
His master hurled an angry Were my attempts to stay the 
word | course 


And twice his trembling limbs | Of that fast ebbing vital force: 
he stirred, | a ‘ 


| But he d i g 
Then sank upon the aaa! i breath ee a: Re 
again: . 
5 He heard a : 
I saw his look of patient pain: | : ance « aia: 


«*None could resist that look,” | 


I said,—_ |A clattering wheel came down 
His master kicked him on the! the street— 
head! 


He tried to stagger to his feet ; 
The impulse of obedience still 


Then muttering curses deep and} Could rouse the stupor of his 


strong a will; 

He undid girth and strap and | Forgetting blows and kicks he 
throng, tried 

In his charrette he flung them all, — to follow—fell, and 


And leaving his death-loosened 
thrall 

Went clattering down the echo- 
ing street 

With jingling wheels and clang: | 
ing feet. | 


I laid him to his last long rest; 

No more ill-treated and op- 
pressed 

He les beneath the quiet sod, 

And shares the slumber sent by 
God 

I went across and brought him!To all who through 
in, earthly span 

Quivering and wretched, starved | Devote their loving lives to 
and thin, Man! 
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the actual position to-day of hundreds of working-class fami- 
lies in our large towns; and there are hundreds more to 
whom twenty shillings a week regularly all the year round would 
mean comparative prosperity, and who would treat with dis- 
dain any social economist who claimed to class them as 
The position I have here 
depicted is such as prevailed previous to the war; and it is 
well known that “owing to the war” the necessaries of our 
daily life have become much enhanced in price; all of which 
appreciation in cost the working classes have borne uncom- 
plainingly, as being, apparently, an inevitable corollary to a 
We have, fortunately, during the course 
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ART. 


——>——— 


THE ACADEMY.—I, 

To be delighted or disgusted by the Academy depends on th 
point of view of the visitor. If we expect great art, we shall be 
disappointed. If we expect to find the ideal, both of execution 
and of sentiment, exalted over the commonplace, we shall 
come away unsatisfied. The hes: thing is to go prepared to 
find gaudy vulgarities, and inane incidents treated with the 
consideration one would expect to find extended only to works 
artistic in intention. But if the rubbish is disregarded, there 
is to be found a residue from which delight can be derived, Some 
pictures impress us only as a statement of facts, others ag 
merely decorative patterns,—as a rule pattern without fact 
is better than fact without pattern, for information js the 
last thing we want to get from a picture. When pattern ig 
divoreed from fact it soon degenerates into conventional 
prettiness or fantastic absurdity; while the painting 
of things because they were there, and not because they 
were beautiful, results in diagrams rather than pictures, 
In the big room hangs the portrait of the Queen by M, 
Benjamin Constant (No. 149). No other pictures compete 
with it, as the surrounding wall is empty, and is hung with 
dark drapery, which has been chosen skilfully to set 
off the warm colour of the portrait. Those who read 
into a picture impressions derived from other sources will no 
doubt find this work a good medium for the materialisation 
of their ideas. Those who believe that a picture must be con. 
sidered entirely on its own merits, while recognising the 
ability of the artist, will regret a lack of force in the 
characterisation of the Queen. This was inevitable when 
the artist had to depend upon the impression received 
at one sitting. Foremost among the sea pictures this 
year must be placed the Birds of Prey (No. 383) 
by Mr. Napier Hemy. Here pattern and fact are mixed in 
their right proportions, and the great poetry of the sea has 
been expressed by an artist of power and nobility. It is their 
overwhelming force which makes great waves so terrible in their 
beauty ; the sky in storm has a power to overawe, but the sea 
ean intensify this feeling till the point of horror is reached, 
while at the same time the rhythmic beauty of the onslaught 
upon the shore is not lessened. The wonderful movement of 
the sea has been expressed by the artist with rare insight; 
so has the sympathy of the sky with the water. This picture 
is one in which technical accomplishment and romantic feel- 
ing unite to make an impressive work. Quite different, 
but very delightful, is the quiet sea-shore painted by Mr. 
Hook, Mending the Trammel (No. 34). Soft hazy air from 
the sea envelops everything, and yet it is fine weather; and 
the wet sand of the little harbour we are looking down 
upon is opalescent and reflecting. The picture is full 
of subtle charm and quiet colour, and the execution, which 
is delicate, accords exactly with the sentiment of the 
work. Mr. J. R. Reid is one of those painters who do 
not consider it necessary to repeat year after year the same 
subjects and the same treatment. There is a freshness about 
his work which comes to those who have many fields of 
interest. Some of his work in the past has been forced and 
melodramatic, but he has always returned at intervals toa 
vein of fresh sentiment vigorously expressed. This year he 
is most happy in his Sons of the Sea (No. 45). A row of little 
boys are seated on the end of a breakwater, the white masonry 
of which rises from lustrous deep-blue and green water; the 
clothes of the children have that wonderful variety of texture 
and colour of which only fisher-folk know the secret. The 
realisation of the different qualities of sea is delightful, the 
heaving water in the harbour reflecting the dark hillside, the 
splashing blue and green below the boys fishing as they sit 
dangling their legs over it, and the far-off horizon. Hung 
so high that it is difficult to speak with certainty is what 
appears to be a fine sunset over the sea,—Sunset (No. 181) 
by Mr. E. Gouldsmith. The work makes a distinct impression, 
for the painter seems to have known quite clearly what he 
wished to say, and seems to merit a better place. 


The distinction of the colour and drawing of M. Fritz 
Thaulow is most marked. His Old Fabrique, Christiania 
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(No. 470) seems to stand quietly apart from its surroundings. 
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The water, as one would expect with this artist, is painted 


with a subtlety which marks its cleverness ; and the colour of 
the old red brick walls is most satisfying in the richness of 
hue compared to wan surroundings. M. Thaulow may now 
be regarded as an habitual exhibitor, and he is most welcome, 
for his quiet and dignified art and his great ability make his 
landscapes among the best we see at the Academy. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin is one of the few people who paint 
fairy tales with the true spirit. This year his Phantom Ship 
(No. 438) is an excellent example of how such things should 
be painted. Most people when they paint phantoms, whether 
ships or people, make the ghost very shadowy and the real 
things very solid. Not so Mr. Goodwin; he is too good an 
artist to spoil his work by such obvious methods and sudden 
contrasts. In the present case we are shown the deck and 
sails of the real ship in mysterious twilight, while beyond is 
the phantom, spectral amid the glowing colours of the sky. 
By this method we are made to feel that trance of the body 
which is produced by the sudden contemplation of some awe- 
inspiring sight If we put aside the magic and look at the 
mechanism of the picture, we shall still be enchanted by the 
beautiful design of the near ship and her sails. 


Mr. Aumonier has painted a very fine work in A Lonely 
Heath (No. 513), sombre and glowing, and dignified by the 
qualities of style which old Crome taught the world to use. 


Mr. Wetherbee’s sense of design has enabled him to con- 
struct a fine and harmonious picture, The Pool of Endymion 
(No. 118). There is the feeling of romance without affecta- 
tion in the work. If he had earried it out on the scale of his 
large canvas in the New Gallery, he might have produced 
even more effect than he has, for the composition is one which 
would lend itself to being treated on a large scale. 

The art of Mr. Waterlow is graceful rather than distin- 
cuished, grateful and comforting, but hardly inspired. If we 
do not find romantic poetry, we certainly find a pleasant 
charm and repose in T'he Old Sandpit (No. 919). 

It has been the pleasant fortune of the critic to have found 
pictures possessed of so many fine qualities as those which 
have been noticed in this article. But these harbours of 
refuge were only entered after many perilous voyages. In the 
search after them strange and terrible things were encountered 
by the way, and many an awful sight left undescribed. The 
reader must be warned that bad pictures can be found at the 
Academy by the hundred, and are much easier to find than 
those that are good, but still things worth seeing and honour- 
able works not a few can be found there by a persevering 
search, 








BOOKS. 


SOME SERMONS BY JOWETT.* 


AnouT forty years ago at Oxford, as Mr. John Morley has 
said, the star of Newman was setting, and that of Mill was 
rising. At the same time a far more revolutionary force than 
that of Mill, the force of Darwin, was impelling slow Oxford 
voyagers into new and forbidden seas of thought. Old things, 
it may be said with truth, were passing away, and all things 
were becoming new. Each in his own way, Clough and 
Arnold were expressing the hopes and fears of an epoch 
charged with surging ideas and suggesting new temptations 
to the soul. Such a time needed a wise and good teacher 
who, while knowing and reverencing all the mighty volume 
of good bequeathed by the past, could yet resolutely set his 
face forward, unalarmed by innovations which were uncouth 
and even disagreeable on the outside, but which were yet new 
aspects of divine truth that must be incorporated into the 
sum of human knowledge and imagination. This was the 
function performed by Jowett. To us of to-day it seems 
strange that this man should have been treated by well- 
meaning men as a kind of sceptie, as an enemy of 
religion, as one to be persecuted and cast out from the 
ecclesiastical Israel. Even Jowett’s name 
to certain people a sardonic smile at some of the verities 





now suggests 
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of Christianity, a patronising preference for Buddhism to the 
faith once delivered to the saints. No conception can be 
more false than this, as the present volume of sermons edited 
by Dean Fremantle abundantly shows to any one who needed 
proof. We do not say that these discourses reveal the strong 
thought or lofty eloquence of John Caird—to name Jowett’s 
best likeness in the Church of Scotland and a great Scottish 
University—but for the best and most impressionable youth 
of Oxford at a critical time we cannot think of sermons 
which would be more likely to do good, to build up character, 
and to reconcile all that is true in science with the eternal 
verities of the heart and the religious consciousness. Such a 
man lacking in religion! It would have been a good thing 
for Oxford and England at large if half the angry controver- 
sialists about petty squabbles had had more of the faith which 
Jowett had, and had been actuated by the large prophetic 
vision which illumined his intellect. 

Jowett’s singularly religious nature, hidden as it might 
have been from a superficial glance by critical attainments 
and Greek learning, is revealed to his readers by his obvious 
preference for that wonderful Fourth Gospel which has been 
well called “ the heart of Christ.” Dispute as we may about 
its authorship or origin, we do not know Christ’s mind till we 
see his full thought as disclosed in this Gospel. Jowett is 
constantly quoting it, he takes text after text from it, he 
cherishes it as peculiarly precious, and this though he was 
well acquainted with all that was being said about it by 
rationalistic criticism. And this because he was above all 
things eager to get at the mind of Christ, to disentangle from 
the web of controversy, of unessential matters of ecclesiastical 
and critical discussion, the genuine gospel which Christ 
brought to man. Readers are apt to think that the preacher 
who does not dwell on long-disputed Church dogmas has 
never realised the truths of the Christian religion. Jowett 
was not indifferent to intellectual statement, but he was more 
deeply interested in “the things that remain,” the inner 
truth as to God's character and His dealings with man, the 
abiding influences which run on into eternity after the wreck 
of human knowledge and secular interests, the holiness 
“without which no man shall see the Lord,’ the projection 
of the spirit of Christ in dealing with men and in the task of 
building up a better society than that which is visible. The 
ideal is ever before his eyes as it was before that of his beloved 
Plato, the “pattern laid up in heaven” is very real to him, 
but the ideal and the pattern are Christ's, not Plato's, or only 
Plato’s in so far as he foreshadowed the ideals of Christ. 
The sermons on “ Christ's Revelation of God,” “ The Subjec- 
tion of the Son,” “ Feeling after God,’ “The Image of the 
Invisible God,” ‘“ God, Just, Loving, True,” are some of the 
best examples of the way in which the essential truths of 
Jesus Christ are treated in this volume. 

We have written of Jowett’s work as a mediator between 
old and new. His treatment of Darwinism in the very year 
when The Descent of Man was published is as wise and sane 
a contribution to the problem as has been made, and in 
particular a singularly excellent piece of advice to young men 
who were liable to lose their heads one way or the other in 
the heated controversy. Many of our teachers must be 
wishing now that they had taken so sane a line as Jowett 
did. He warns religious teachers against refusing to admit 
plain facts about God's working in Nature, and he also 
warns scientific people against accepting Darwinisim en bloc 
without adequate investigation, giving lucid reasons for his 
own attitude which should commend themselves to scientific 
Though brief, this sermon is as good a contribution as 
seen to the Darwinian controversy. O si sic omnes ! 
we sigh, after recollections of the thunder of both theological 
and physiological Boanerges. Another important aspect of 
Jowett’s teaching is his admirable balancing of the more 
purely intellectual as compared with the emotional elements 
of Christianity and the revelation of God in Nature and history. 
In the sermon on “ The Image of the Invisible God,” preached 
before the University of Oxford, we find this side of his 
thought well stated in a very fine discourse. God is the God 
of order, “ ever on the side of right,” which in the last analysis 
is the side of love. Our duty is to discover this order and 
obey it, and to share this love. There is no blank contradic- 
Jowett’s mind with regard to science and its 


men. 
we have 
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and their suggestions on the other. It is a life of 
wholeness, of rounded growth, which is urged always. But 
it is admitted that the full content of this life is not 
revealed merely in the present secular order. To Jowett 
the future life is a demand of reason, and his sermon on 
“Immortality” is to be taken along with those which state 
the problem of the moral life. The work we do here, as 
Clough says, “will be completed, not undone.” Immortality 
is not, as the Comtists say, an egoistic craving, but the 
absolute condition of the divine education of the world. But 
of its secrets Jowett speaks with delicacy. He does not, as 
Arnold put it, write as though he were acquainted with the 
hangings of the council chamber of the Trinity. Whether 
all human beings who have ever lived will be what is called 
“saved” he does not pretend to know. All that he can say is 
that no good can die, that God will winnow every grain of 
purity and love, and gather them into a final blessed harvest. 
Some readers who sympathise with many of the ideas con- 
tained in this volume will yet think that Jowett makes too 
little of churches, of sacraments, of what are termed “ means 
of grace.” Since these things persist in the world, doubtless 
they serve a great need,—that was Jowett’s attitude towards 
them. But what he held was that the man who relies upon this 
is relying upon that which can be shaken, and his aim was to 
reach those things which cannot be shaken, Every cultured 
man knows that particular forms and ceremonies, that mere 
human statements of belief, must die just as institutions 
and individuals die. We have here no abiding city, we 
seek a city that is to come. God is perpetually calling on 
men to leave their past and to press forward to something 
higher, and the religion of Christ demands this spirit more 
than any form of religion that man has ever known. If it 
ean be shown that Christ thought the outer shell the real 
thing and the inner kernel of minor import, then let us all 
exalt the ceremonial and the ritual. But that cannot be 
shown, and Jowett is therefore right in urging on the eager 
youth of his day in the ancient University, which, with all its 
shortcomings, has ever been faithful to higher voices, 
obedience to the inner spirit rather than to the outward 
letter. For the highest truth in reHgion is not that “there 
are three incomprehensibles,” but that “ God is a spirit, and 
they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” Of this inner religion Jowett was the sincere and 
gifted voice amid the peculiar problems and troubles of our 
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EUROPE SINCE 1814.* 
Some time since there was published an attractive volume 
by this author and the well-known expert, M. Langlois, 
wherein was advocated a new departure in history, the 
laws of which were to be mastered by proper apprentice- 
ship in the technical schools of Paris, Munich, or Florence. 
After passing in Heuristics, whose instruments are reper- 


toires, lists, catalogues, manuscripts, and the like, the 
young pioneer would proceed—so it was explained— 


to the acquisition of auxiliary sciences like Epigraphy, 
Paleography, Sphragistics, and the body of doctrines known 
as Diplomatics. Thereupon, having qualified in Analytics 
with its disciplines and sub-disciplines such as erudition, 
interpretation, textual criticism, sincerity, and similar, he 
would take his degree in Synthetics, with its rules for group- 
ing, narrative and inferential exposition, and the rest of the 
steps of definite historical construction. Thus equipped, the 
intending Gibbon or Thiers would not only be competent to 
deal with esoteric puzzles like the warranted autographs of 
Cleopatra and Vercingetorix, or Judas Iscariot’s letters to the 
Virgin Mary treasured up in the Bibliotheque Nationale, but, 
if systematically turning his back on the blunders, sterile 
speculations, and stylistic confectionery of “the best models,” 
might produce work which would be within measurable dis- 
tance of that grand ideal,—history as an exact science. 

But the bark of M. Seignobos is worse than his bite: allow- 
ance being made for the limitations imposed by considerations 
of space and subject, and for certain minor idiosyncrasies of 
the Ecole des Chartes, the Professor’s encyclopwdic and lucid 
account of the political transformations of Europe between 





Translated from the 
2 vols. London: 


* A Political History of Contemporary Europe since 1814, 
French of Charles Seignobos, of the University of Paris. 
W. Heinemann. {£1 





1815 and 1896 may be almost said to run in the old famine 
rut. French historians from Bossuet to Thiers have bee 
curiously ignorant of foreign tongues. Lanfrey turned ea 
a new leaf by learning some English: Chuquet, Soy 2 
Thureau Dangin, Lavisse, can read German. The Pee 
author is an excellent linguist: his knowledge of fant 
sources of every description is amazing, and his eke 
ences are at first hand. He is as free from the « maladie 
de Froude ”—inaccuracy—as a Professor of Munich or 
Leipzig: the microbe of partiality never infects him, even 
when writing of “ Badinguet,” or Boulanger, or Bismarck. 
Defining his book as “a scientific manual,” he apoloviges 
for banishing “all descriptions, character-sketches, and anes. 
dotes”; in saying that he has further proscribed “all 
attempts at full narrative” he “protests too much,” for his 
pages are crowded to the brim with names and facts, His 
“explanations,” as he humbly calls his exhaustive annals, are 
classed in distinct sections, in which are grouped apart the 
internal political evolution of the European States, next the 
material and religious developments whereby public life and 
parties have been affected, then the external relations of the 
countries concerned. This system may be more scientific 
than the Synthetics of the old school; but it tends to make 
history monotonous, and at times makes the reader miss the 
natural correlation of events. 


The slips of detail in the author's elaborate and lucid 
account of the transformation of “Old England” into the 
democracy which, he says, has served as a model for the Con- 
tinent, are too unimportant to require notice. But he js a 
little too deep for us in certain “explanations” of the 
machinery whereby ovr new institutions have been pitch- 
forked on to the ruins of the earlier Victorian Monarchy, 
The change, we read, has been “imposed from the outside,” 
Britain ‘is not, like France, a real nation: it is a mixture of 
ancient nations.” The Government and the Court were pos. 
sessed of “Old England” proper, that is, the South and-East, 
which have remained “ docile under the hands of the nobility 
and clergy ” and the Conservative party. The “other nations” 
are—industrial England of the North and West, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. These, acting in coalition, have always 
formed the mass of the Liberal and Radical parties, and are 
the real authors of the democratic changes which “Old 
England” has had to digest. All this, we suspect, arises from 
a misconstruction of the second title of Disraeli’s Sybil, which 
the author seems to haye read: more sane is the judgment 
that our masses have generally shrunk from violence, so 
that “they have accomplished less in half-a-century than 
a handful of French Revolutionists, by using force, 
accomplished in a single day.’ Their policy has been 
to overawe our Conservative rulers by “huge peaceful demon- 
strations,” which have lent an auxiliary force to the tactics of 
the Liberal aristocracy and its “general staff.’ The teacher 
of the Sorbonne, who does not pass over such pin-pricks as the 
Cato Street Conspiracy, the rising of the Luddites, and the 
“march of the Blanketeers,”” should have accentuated the fact 
that compared with the French record of an “ incoherent 
series ” of plots, émeutes, revolutions, counter-revolutions, with 
their bloody episodes of destruction, massacre, and repression, 
our modern history is a placid Saturnian reign. When 
excited we may break a couple of stocking-frames, or carry a 
monster petition to Westminster in a cab, or explode a few 
bombs in Sheffield, or pull up some of the railings in Hyde 
Park; but our King Mob does not try to barricade Piccadilly 
with omnibuses, or shoot the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
burn down Whitehall or Buckingham Palace. Our people 
have little or nothing of the “tiger-cat”” temperament which 
De Retz and Voltaire ascribed to their compatriots. Mr. 
Orator Hunt, Sir Francis Burdett, and the Member for 
Battersea are separated by an impassable gulf from Couthon, 
and his broyons du rouge, Cavaignac, or Blanqui; our young 
“ Hooligans ” would not furnish forth a young Gavroche. 


It was well said by Burke that such trivial causes as “a girl 
at the door of an inn” have changed the fate of nations. In 
this spirit our author rightly protests against the common 
belief that the political evolution, like the geological, is always 
due to the action of continuous forces, Summing up the 
changes of the nineteenth century, he thus characterises 
the three great Continental cataclysms which destroyed the 
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id fabric of things, political, religious, military, and diplo- 
0 


matic Fo ‘ 
«The revolution of 1830 was the work of a group of obscure 
blicans, aided by the blunders of Charles X. The revolu- 
hepre 1848 was the work of certain democratic and socialistic 
rn aided by Louis Philippe’s sudden lack of nerve. The 
agt of 1870 was the personal work of Bismarck, prepared by 
ba Jeon III.’s personal policy. For these three unforeseen facts 
iene cause can be discerned in the intellectual, economic, 


4 geen condition of the Continent of Europe. It was three 


ped cae that determined the political evolution of modern 


Europe.” 
Despite the author’s recognition of personality as a source 
of national upheavals, his dramatis persone come on to the 
stage as a rule with such mere visiting-card introductions as 
« Gladstone,” “Salisbury,” “a young Peer, Lord Rosebery,” 
or “the former Radical leader Chamberlain”; exceptional is 
the mention of Disraeli as a novelist (see above), and of 
Cavour's “light moustache.” Even that grand Royal Condot- 
tiere, Victor Emmanuel IL., is hardly more than a noininis 
umbra; itis the same with the great frocked Minister, Gioberti, 
Ricasoli, and Minghetti. In the case of Germany we have a 
thorough douche of well-selected details. But the subject is 
darkened by the absence of all portraiture of the actors who 
crowd the “scientific manual”; we have no portraiture of the 
great Sovereigns of the period, the unique individuality of 
Bismarck is feebly displayed, and although the statistics of 
the new Social Democracy are brought down to the Reichstag 
elected two years ago, no hint occurs of the torrential 
eloquence of Bebel’s diatribes in the Parliaments of Saxony 
and the Empire. Patterns of critical acumen are the 
inquiries into the development of the Fohenzollern candida- 
ture of 1870 for the crown of Spain, and Bismarck’s malignant 
manipulation, so-called, of the famous Ems telegram relative 
to the King of Prussia’s discussion with M. Bencdetti, as 
to which the author concludes “not guilty.” Less con- 
clusive is the excursus on the “war in sight” crisis of 
1875; as the secrets of that perilous moment have not been 
revealed by those behind the curtain, the author is unaware 
of the measures by which the Czar put down his foot on the 
Reichskanzler’s contemplated attack on France. Bismarck’s 
infamous persecution of Kaiser Frederick and his wife, mainly 
carried on to order through the agency of the “ reptile Press,” 
whose calumnious strokes did not spare the model of 
Royal and family virtue for whose loss we are now grieving, 
is watered down to a mere matter of “standing disagree- 
ment.” The account of the “ New Course” might have been 
written by a loyal Prussian; its study would preserve some of 
our publicists from their confusion of the Imperial preroga- 
tives and actual activities of power with those of the rulers 
and administration of the twenty-six confederated German 
States, It is true that Sybel’s work (reviewed by us on 
September 14th, 1895), is “hampered by official respect for 
the Prussian Government”; to sneer at that fine writer's 
“attempt (!) at literary style” is absurd. On grounds 
connected with our recent national grief, we should like 
to make a bonfire of Treitschke’s history. “Partial and 
violent” he may be called, but ‘“ well-informed and agreeable 
reading” is a laughable docket for his epoch-making book, 
which was not stopped, as his French rival says, by his death 
in 1848, for he lived till 1894. 

Unlike ‘Count Bilow and Lord Salisbury, this author 
helieves that the duration of the hollow peace which covers 
the “permanent hostility” of the Powers is guaranteed by 
the terror of the nations of the bare idea of war waged with 
the modern implements of destruction. He did not foresee 
the newest problems of the “furthest East.” or the develop- 
ments of racial frenzy which have turned the Parliaments of 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth into dens of wild beasts. 

We hope that a revised edition of his instructive work will 
not have to record the desolation of Europe by a conflict about 
« siding in Sheng-king, or an‘air-line near the Mekong or 
the Nile, or the seizure on the shores of Newfoundland of a 
pound of dried cod. These things are on the knees of the 
sods. Traduttore, traditore! The translator of this book 
deserves praise, except where by ignoring the peculiarities of 
French diction as regards the use of the historic present and 


the perfect he alters the scope of various passages of the | 


original text. Query :—Why should a work printed in Guild- 
ford, and published in London, express the Norwegian krone, 
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the old Russian thaler, the German mark, the Servian milan 
dor, &e., &e.,in American money when francs, or pounds, 
were wanted ? 





TREASON AND PLOT.* 


In this interesting and scholarly volume Major Hume has 
sketched the vain struggles which took place in Britain and 
elsewhere for Catholic supremacy during the last years of 
Elizabeth's reign. The struggle was inevitable, and fore- 
doomed to failure. It was inevitable because it involved not 
only the faith, but the political existence of Spain, while its 
failure was assured because the determined energy of England 
was supported by a Queen pledged by temperament as well 
as by prudence to uphold the Protestant cause. At the out- 
set Philip believed that he might recover a lost supremacy by 
force of arms. But the destruction of the Armada shattered 
this hope, and from the year 1589 until our Queen’s death 
cunning and intrigue took the place of courage and of ships. 


Of the chief actors in this curious drama only one displayed. 
transcendent ability,—Elizabeth herself. She alone knew her 
own purpose, and how to achieve it. The true spirit of 
patriotism which burned within her was superior both to the 
vanity which hid the follies of her favourites and to the 
niggardliness which at times withheld money from the Fleet. 
There is a letter addressed by her to James I., and quoted by 
Major Hume, which best reveals her vivid and impatient 
scorn :— 

“To see so much,” she wrote when James had been reconciled 
to the three rebel Earls, “ I rue my sight, that views the spectacle 
of aseduced King, an abusing council, anda wry-guided Kingdom. 
I doubt whether shame or sorrow had the upper hand when I 
read your last lines to me. ..... There is no Prince alive, but 
if he show fear or yielding, shall have tutors enough, though he 
be out of minority. And whenI remember what sore punishment 
these lewd traitors should have, then I read again, lest at first I 
mistook your mind. But when the reviewing granted my lecture 
true, Lord! what wonder grew in me that you should correct them 
with benefits who deserve much severer correction. ..... Now 
when my eyes read more, then smiled I to see. how childish, 
foolish, and witless an excuse the best of either three made you! 
with their items of expenses, lacking but one billet, which they 
best deserved, an item for so much for the cord whose office they 
best merited. ..... For your own sake play the King, and let 
your subjects see you respect yourself, neither to hide nor to 
suffer danger or dishonour.” 


The letter strikes a note of authority which we cannot match 
outside the correspondence of the great Napoleon, and the 
Queen's decision is in strange contrast with the shifting 
pusillanimity of the other Sovereigns. James, of course, did 
not play the King,—that was the part the most remote from 
his capacity. With a dishonesty which he mistook for 
astuteness, he intrigued with both parties, now bowing the head 
to orders from Spain, now in trepidation seeking the pardon 
of Elizabeth. Nor was Philip any more successful in his 
tortuous path. He would have struck a blow for the Church 
every hour, but his fanatical exclusiveness rendered him 
difficult of approach, and the natural timidity of his temper 
prevented him from ever arriving at a quick resolve. So 
while his creatures waited in the anteroom, their requests 
were frustrated before they were answered, and England ran 
little risk of conquest or absorption. 

Indeed. the fourteen years which elapsed between the 
Armada and the death of the Queen were frittered away by 
the Spaniards in idle spyings and idler plots. Elizabeth, too, 
far better served than her rivals, knew the plots of her 
enemies hefore they were hatched. And :the story has 
never been more fully told than in this book of Major Hume’s, 
for he has used many documents, treasured at Simancas and 
elsewhere, which have hitherto eluded scholars. It is not an 
amiable story, this tangle of deceit, torture, and death; but 
none the less the period, most important for our national 
security, is rich in picturesque characters and romantic inci- 
dent. The rebel who traitorously carries his life in his hand 
is a curious figure, and many of the personages who play 
their part in Major Hume’s drama resemble the villains of a 
transpontine tragedy. They lurk murderously in corners, 
they contrive the strangest deaths for illustrious Monarchs, 
and they invent far wilder schemes at the bidding of 
the rack than were ever entrusted to them for performance. 
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But the strangest part of it all is that they invariably be- 
There is scarce one who remains 
true to his own purpose and convictions, and it is not wonder- 
ful that the power of Spain, relying upon such instruments, 


tray their comrades. 


crumbled to pieces. 


Why, indeed, should England have feared Spain after the 
Yet so great was Philip’s prestige that he could 


Armada ? 
still strike terror into our hearts. Such men as Drake, 
of course, knew that the power of Spain had passed away, 
and Drake would have carried the war into the enemy's country 
had Elizabeth only been willing to spend the money. Even when 
less daring men than he assailed Cadiz, they easily wrecked 
the shipping of Spain, and proved that on any sea the 
English were more than a match for the best. The attack 
upon Cadiz is, in fact, the most heroic exploit narrated in the 
book, and when Essex and Raleigh are clutching at the 
Spaniards’ throats you feel yourself in a finer atmosphere. 
Hard knocks given and returned take the place of 
lying and eavesdropping; while bravery has a_ better 
reward than cunning. The story of the fight has been 
told by Raleigh himself, and he said truly that “ if 
any man had a desire to see hell, it was there most lively 
figured.” During three hours of battle, in which only 
eight English ships were engaged “Spain lost thirteen 
ships of war, and seventeen galleys, besides the forty 
great merchantmen, and merehandise worth eleven million 
duecats.” But the most of the fights here chronicled 
were fought in subtler fashion. Father Cecil and _ his 
friends found guile more useful than the sword. Yet Father 
Cecil, the most interesting figure in the book, did not dis- 
dain the use of deadly weapons. ‘The disguised one,” as he 
was appropriately called, ruffled it in doublet and trunks, 
“with a great Flemish rapier on his thigh.” None the 
less Father Persons, whose scholars described their country to 
Philip as “not our England, but your England,” trusted him, 
and sent him on the most secret missions. Luckily for 
Father Cecil, ‘he carried his intelligence in his head instead of 
in his wallet,” and the single token which he used was not 
enough to betray him. So he safely betrayed his trust 
to Burghley, and yet did not forfeit the confidence of 
the other side. A more boisterous conspirator was William 
Randall, as skilful an old pilot as ever sailed the sea. 
He “knew every creek on the South and East Coasts of 
England, and when the English and Huguenot ships were 
together in Dieppe Harbour in 1591, at the time when 
Henry IV. and Essex were besieging Rouen, Randall was the 
main worker in the plot to burn the combined fleets by 
poisoned fireballs, the compounding of which he had learned 
from a lame old villain at Dunkirk.” So says Major Hume; 
but Randall’s career was brief enough. He visited Madrid, 
and in 1593 was returning to Scotland with Father Cecil 
and some others when stress of weather drove them 


into Plymouth Harbour. There they had short shrift. 
Cecil, of course, went his way unmolested to the 
other master whom he served; while Randall was sent 


to London, where he yielded what secrets he knew 
on the rack, and was then put to death. As for the 
rest, they disappeared secretly and for ever, wasting in 
prison or dying on the gallows. But this history is packed 
with similar incidents, since either side adopted the same 
policy of revenge. Now it is Father Walpole who is 
hanged and disembowelled after torture for.a suspected plot 
upon the Queen’s life; now it is Lopez, the Portuguese Jew, 
fashionable physician and accomplished poisoner, who suffers 
death on the same charge. Wherever there was a sus- 
picion of guilt, there Topcliffe was sent to work up the case, 
and Topcliffe’s method was simple and primitive. “Much 
lies hidden in the Jesuit,’ he wrote of Walpole, “ which 
cannot be digged out without further authority.” And 
the further “authority” to which the Jesuit was subjected 
was to suspend him “ by sharp irons cutting into the flesh by 
the hands for six or seven hours at a time, the tips of the toes 
just touching the ground.” Yet the zeal of the assassins did 
not abate. All they deprecated was toleration. So long as 
they were persecuted, they idly believed their monstrous 
cause would prosper. But Topcliffe and his colleagues were 
merciless. The plotters fallowed one another to the rack, and 
in spite of the schemes that were contrived about her, Elizabeth 


cruelty ; but we may paraphrase Chatham, and say of th 
cause of Elizabeth, there was cruelty, there was lying, the r 
was intrigue on both sides, but when all is said and done it 
was the cause of liberty and of the true faith on the one band, 
and of tyranny for body as well as soul on the other. 

Scotland and Ireland had from the first played a large part 
in the plots of Philip, and it was in Ireland that Essex lost 
his reputation and justified his death. No episode in the 
book is sadder than the ruin of this brave and courteous 
nobleman. “If he treats his enemies so generously,” said 
a Spaniard at Cadiz, “how shall he treat his friends ?” But 
his death was necessary to the policy of Elizabeth and 
Burghley. And though James had long been known fop 
a traitor and a man of shifts, Elizabeth knew well that 
his accession would best ensure peace to the realm. 
Englishmen might still truckle to Spain, as they did for 
another forty years, but Catholicism was beaten. “(Qyt 
of the forty years of struggle,” to use Major Hume’s words, 
“a potent Empire had emerged, determined to choose its 
own form of faith, and able successfully to resist all dictation 
from the foreigner, even though its degenerate sovereign 
had forgotten the dignified traditions of Clizabeth.” 





TAMMANY HALL* 


Ir is curious that no American publisher, in or out 
of New York, should have been found willing to bring 
out this book. The author, who is an American economist 
of some distinction, has been obliged to publish it himself 
by the aid of private subscription, the regular firms, 
as one of them put it, not feeling “warranted in locking 
horns with Tammany Hall.” And yet the book is only 
anti-Tammany by reflex action. Mr. Myers does not profess 
to have made more than an honest compilation of facts drawn 
from newspapers, official reports, Council minutes, and the 
evidence of the many Investigation Committees that have sat 
upon Tammany rule. These are sources cpen to every one 
with the spirit of industrious inquiry in him, and Mr. Myers’s 
gleanings in them show none of the animus of a counsel for 
the prosecution. Of adjectives, strictures, and moralising 
reflections he is singularly abstemious considering the subject 
and its temptations to polemical violence. The record is 
made to speak for itself, and if the cumulative effect is an 
overwhelming impeachment of Tammany Hall, or, if you like, 
of the system or the state of mind which has made Tammany 
possible, the verdict is reached only after a very quiet and 
matter-of-fact presentation of the case. That a book pitched 
deliberately and throughout in so low a key should have been 
condemned to a hole-and-corner appearance hints at a power 
in the background that can, when it pleases, reach rather 
further even than the Maffia. 

Tammany came into being a fortnight after the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, as a protest against what- 
ever was left of the aristocratic privileges of the Colonial 
period. It announced itself at once as an immaculately 
native and Republican body, standing for social equality and 
the widest democratisation of political life. As such it was 
opposed to the pretensions of the English Tories, toa fran- 
chise based on property, and especially to the efforts of the 
brilliant and now neglected Hamilton to form a strongly 
centralised State with a President and Senate elected fo 
life. At first a harmless convivial club, where public questions 
were talked over and Liberty apostrophised amid a clattering 
of tankards. it soon took on, under the sinister leadership of 
Aaron Burr, a decisively partisan twist towards “ Jeffersonian 
doctrines.” In 1800 it turned the Presidential Election in 
Jefferson’s favour, and in 1801 carried the Common Council, 


not to lose it again, except at rare and brief intervals, for the 
next hundred years. 
to, and claiming to speak for, the entire Democratic-Republican 
party in the city. Four years later, to give at least the show 
of consulting the people, it devised the system of primaries, 
ward committees, and ratification meetings which is still its 
structural basis. 
than its organisation. At first it was recruited from the 
middle elasses, and had a strong Protestant and anti-foreign 
and especially anti-Irish, complexion. 


By 1805 it was dictating nominations 


The policy and personnel have altered more 


It was not until 


* The History of Tammany Hall. By Gustavus Myers. London: P. S, King 





remained safe and sound. It was, indeed, an age of hideous 
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1909, when the society was in its twentieth year, that 


a Catholic found a place even on its Assembly #8 ticket.” 
The Irish only won their foothold in the wigwam by; breaking 
jn upon a meeting of the General Committee, and carrying 
their point under pressure of a couple of hundred black- 
thorns. Up to nearly 1840 Tammany was ruled by bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen in about equal proportions: 
It was at that time a socially respectable organisation with 
solid conservative men at the helm, standing midway between 
the labouring classes, whom it manipulated, and the old aris- 
tocracy, whom it aped and envied. The professional poli- 
tician, living by and for office, had hardly yet arisen, though 
his methods had long been familiar practices. From the time 
Tammany ceased to be an effusive, declamatory club, and 
became an organisation, there had, indeed, been hardly a year 
without its revelations of ballot-stuffing, intimidation, and 
repeating at the polls, and fraud and corruption in the 
government of the city. But the Tammany of the scope and 
character we know to-day began really when the working men 
had forced their way into its councils, when the tidal wave of 
immigration that set in after the completion of the Erie Canal, 
and rose prodigiously during the gold craze, had made the 
foreign vote a thing to be captured at all cost, and when espe- 
cially there had appeared in the person of Fernando Wood 
the first of the great line of “ bosses.” It was Wood who fixed 
in the early “ fifties,” and seemingly for all time, the character 
and methods of Tammany. His successors, Tweed and 
“Honest” John Kelly and the present controllers of 
Tammany, have merely flattened down the broad path he was 
the first to tread. To Wood must go the initial credit of 
perceiving that if only the outer forms of democracy are 
observed, if, as he put it, the moral sentiment of the 
community is occasionally pandeved to, an absolute despotism 
may be built up even in the stronghold of Republicanism. 


For the past fifty years Tammany has been such a despotism, 
and its “bosses” more immediately and personally powerful 
than Kaiser or Czar. And yet all the appearances of popular 
government have been scrupulously kept up, everything seems 
to spring from the people, and not a step is taken which could 
not logically claim the authority of popular sanction. In 
reality, of course, packed primaries select “ machine ” delegates 
toattend nominating conventions that endorse, while seeming 
to choose, the candidates whom the “ boss” has determined to 
honour. Morally, perhaps, Tammany is no better and no 
worse than a host of other “‘ machines,” Republican and Demo- 
cratic, all over the States. It has become more conspicuous 
hecause its organisation is better and because it has 
systematised the art of carrying elections. Democracy asks 
for its successful working three things,—publie spirit, intelli- 
gence, and leisure. These conditions were pre-eminently 
fulfilled in Athens, and they are fulfilled to-day in Scotland 
and the English provinces. They are not fulfilled in New 
York, because New York has the metropolitan indifference 
to civic affairs, because the leisured class is too small to 
count, and because the electoral machinery throughout 
America has been so bewilderingly over-organised that only 
experts, giving their whole time to the business, can hope to 
manipulate it. That is why politics in New York and else- 
where have become not merely a trade but a monopoly, in the 
coils of which the “man in the cars,” who prefers good 
government but is too busy to see that he gets it, is almost as 
helpless as a small trader against the Steel Combine. Tammany 
never really wastes. ‘ Disgruntled” Tammanyites may form 
rival bodies, the “ good citizens” may get together for a time 
and overthrow it, the revelations of a Tweed Ring may stir the 
New Yorker from his merry and imperturbable cynicism and 
set him earnestly canvassing a reform ticket; but when the 
storm has blown by, Tammany, bent perhaps, but not broken, 
is found still intact, and at the next election recovers all, aud 
more than all, it has lost. The lesson one brings away most 
clearly from Mr. Myers’s book is that Tammany is uncon- 
querable until another organisation equally disciplined and 
pliable, and equally sympathetic to the poor, comes to fight it 
with its own weapons ; and that, after all, will mean only the 
exchange of one “machine” for another. At present Tammany 
maintains cohesion in its own ranks by enforcing responsi- 
bility from top to bottom. Like the German Army and the 
Roman Curia, it is a model of organised efficiency. From the 


| man who has shown that he knows how to work. Its 
exchequer is filled in ways and from sources few of which are 
untainted; but the money is spent freely and judiciously. 
Each Assembly District has its Tammany clubhouse, which 
is a centre of conviviality and often of charity. The District 
Leader is the friend and patron of the poor; he finds work 
for the newly arrived immigrant, arranges excursions to Coney 
Island in the summer, is prodigal of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas turkeys, and always sees to it that a Tammany man in 
trouble has the help and influence of the organisation at his 
back. Tammany is indeed the only society that bridges the 
immense gulf between the rich and poor of New York without 
seeming condescending; and no opposition to it seems likely 
to succeed for long that does not follow its lead and get into 
everyday touch and sympathy with the crowded East Side. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE perusal of a novel by “ Zack,” if not exactly an ex- 
hilarating, is always an engrossing and in a sense a refreshing 
experience. For “Zack” depends neither on slang nor 
smartness, nor any of the elaborate upholstery of actuality, 
With a setting as bare and simple as that of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society’s performances, she plucks out the core of 
elemental passion, and sets it before her readers with a 
directness and simplicity that go straight to the mark. The 
distinguishing quality of her work, as we have remarked 
before, is its poignancy,—the note of anguish, of the suffering, 
hungering soul, rings throughout her pages. he plot of her 
new story is severely simple, but its development is of absorb- 
ing interest. Mark Tavy, a respectable, narrow-minded, 
but upright fisherman, is the accepted suitor of Luce Myrtle, 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer. Their marriage is immi- 
nent, when she deserts him for Ben Lupin, the village 
Lothario, a masterful, unscrupulous man, though his passion 
for Luce is sincere and unselfish. Mark, after getting 
very much the worst of a personal conflict with his rival, leaves 
the country for a while, but returns, nursing thoughts ef 
revenge. Yet when chance brings him in contact with Ben’s 
discarded wife, he refuses, though sorely tempted, to turn in- 
former. However, the information is given, and Ben gets 
five years for bigamy. In the interval Ben’s real wife steals 
his child by Luce and disappears, and Mark so far regains 
ground that Luce has for a second time promised to marry 
him, when Ben, emerging from prison, once more magnetises 
her by his powerful personality. The luckless Mark, hasten- 
ing along the cliffs to Luce’s cottage all unconscious of what 
awaits him at his journey’s end, discovers in a cave the 
skeletons of the missing wife and child, and returns to find the 
bird flown. We have only to add that The White Cottage; 
which is relieved by touches of grim though genuine humour. 
cannot be described as a novel of revolt pure and simple, 
since the balance of sympathy rests with Mark, whose devo- 
tion to Luce is the one mainspring of his life and grows 
purer and more self-effacing as the years roll on. The 
quality of the story may best be defined by saying that, as 
compared with the great majority of novels, which are for- 
gotten almost as soon as read, this leaves an indelible furrow 
on the mind of the reader. 

Out of somewhat unpromising materials—the hero is an 
oil-refiner, and the scene is largely laid in his office and works 
—the joint authors of On Peter's Island have given us an 
excellent and even thrilling story of life in St. Petersburg in 
the early years of the reign of Alexander III. Anson and 
Kaufmann, partners in the oil-refining business alluded to, 
have an unscrupulous competitor in a rascally Russian mer- 
chant named Morozof. Now Anson, who is a bit of a senti- 
mentalist, has given a clerkship in his office to Stanislaus 
Lubinsky, an impecunious Polish Count with an artistic 
temperament, a romantic personality, and an_ insatiable 
craving for luxury. Lubinsky has already been sucked into 
the maelstrom of revolutionary intrigue, and is a member of 








* (1.) The White Cottage. By Zack. London: Archibald Constable and Co. 
[ 6s. ~(2.) On Peter’s Island, By Arthur R. Ropesand. Mary Ropes. London: 
John Murray. [6s.|——(3.) The Story of Royer King. By B. Paul Neuman. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. [6s.]——(4.) Among the Syrinyas. By Mary E. 
Mann. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]—-(5.) Lysbeth. By H. Rider 





bumblest ward “ heeler ” upwards, promotion goes only to the 





Haggard. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.]——-(6.) The Treasure of Captain 
Scarlett. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.|-—(7.) 
Mononia. By Justin McCarthy. London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. | (8.) 
Voysey. By R. O. Prowse. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.}——~(9.) In the 


Shadow of Guilt. By M. C. and R. Leighton. London: Grant Richards, [6s.] 
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a Terrorist society known as the “Odds and Evens,” besides 
being in the service and pay of an officer of the Govern- 
ment secret police. To these functions he adds that of paid 
tool to Morozof, selling him trade secrets obtained in his em- 
ployers’ office, and finally firing their works for a heavy bribe. 
Dismissed on suspicion from the employ of Anson and Kauf- 
mann, Lubinsky ‘finds it increasingly difficult to satisfy the 
conflicting exigencies of his different masters, to say nothing 
of his personal ambition, for he aspires to the hand of an 
English heiress. He first betrays his official patron, 
Major Golovkin, actually assisting in his assassination, 
and then leads ‘the police and soldiers to surprise a meet- 
ing of the Nihilists, which ends in a ghastly human battue 
in a cellar. One single Nihilist escapes, however, and 
hunts down his quarry with unrelenting hate. The peculiar 
mode in which vengeance is wreaked on the traitor is so 
original that we will not discount the nowveaw frisson it 
should give the reader. Lubinsky is a very interesting 
study of the thrasonical, theatrical, cowardly adventurer, and 
he is so far a victim of circumstance as to inspire a feeling 
somewhat akin to.compassion. The other Nihilists, notably 
the red-haired female medical student Dunia and the honest 
Smirnoff, are. excellently drawn, but the representatives of 
orthodoxy, yirtue, and honesty are not only far less interest- 
ing, but they are wnable to be cheerful without being facetious. 
This, however, is, after all, only aslight blemish in a most careful 
and powerful study of underground Russia. To the uncom- 
mercial reader, the.manner in which Mr. Ropes and his 
partner have mastered the technicalities of the oil trade is 
a matter for awe stricken admiration. 

Mr. Neuman combines the poetical outlook on humanity 
witha great deal of practical knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
the workings of the heart of the human boy, and the results 
of this equipment are very happily illustrated in his charming 
imaginary autobiography entitled The Story of Roger King. The 
hero's lonely childhood on the Yorkshire moors under the roof 
of his saturnine grandfather; the mystery of his birth; his 
running away and experiences at the hands of thieves, tramps, 
and good Samaritans; his adoption by the benevolent but 
unsuccessful U/tivrateur; his experiences in an architect's 
office ; his unconventional courtship and the discovery of the 
secret of his parentage,—all these phases in his career are 
described and developed with a great deal of humour, fresh- 
ness, and whimsicality. The old wizard of a grandfather is 
an excellently conceived, if somewhat melodramatic, figure ; 
but the benevolent literary amateur is a most human and 
engaging creature. Mr. Charles Loviband, the unctuous 
architect, and his staff are all finished and well-contrasted 
portraits, while the gradual conversion of the heroine from a 
hoyden into a gracious woman is contrived with much skill. 
Altogether, this is a very wholesome as well as entertaining 
book, reminding us agreeably by its general scheme, its spirit 
of genial optimism, and its gift of eccentric characterisation, of 
the immortal author of Dawid Copperfield. 


Barbara, the feckless heroine of Among tie Syringas, is in 
many ways an attractive creature, spite of her wntidiness, her 
illiteracy, and her unfortunate taste in men. Her infatuation 
for Captain Steer can only be explained by the application of 
the maxim that in these matters woman is capable detout. At the 
same time, Barbara had a stepfather who would have exerted a 
centrifugal influence on the mdst domesticated of daughters. 
The children in the book are interesting, and Sheba, the old 
servant, who saves the situation when Barbara has apparently 
burnt her boats, is eminently original. Original, too, is the 
finale, when Barbara bitterly announces as her reason for 
accepting a proposal of marriage, “I prefer the man I don't 
know.” In fine, the story has atmosphere and a certain fasci- 
nation, like all Miss Mann’s work, though the resultant im- 
pression is decidedly painful. 


Holland is rather «a favourite scene of action with novelists 
at the moment, but Mr, Rider Haggard discreetly chooses the 
middle end of the.sixteenth century as the date of his new 
Batavian romance. As the story covers two generations, it 
may readily be imagined that it contains a great deal of read- 
ing. The Inquisition furnishes the main theme of the plot, 
and the reader is introduced to the rack, the searing iron, and 
other familiar and atrocious “properties” of this awful 
(ie end we have glimpses of the sieges of Haar- 


tribunal At 


ee 
lem and Leyden, and are also introduced to William the 


Silent. Mr. Rider Haggard handles all this romantic material 
with his accustomed vigour and dexterity, and gives his 
readers a series of tableaux, some charmingly picturesque 
such as the opening skating scene of the book and the sledo, 
race which follows; some luridly awful, such as 2 
scenes on the marsh and others in the echoing prisons 
of the Inquisition. Lovers of historical romance yijj 
enjoy Lysbeth, and readers not very familiar with those won. 
derful pages in the history of the Netherlands will welcome 
so pleasant an opportunity as Mr. Haggard affords foy 
rubbing up their rusty knowledge. 

Miss Sergeant follows up a sensational and thrilling pro. 
logue with a story of every-day life to which neither of thege 
adjectives can in the least be said to apply. To tell the truth, 
the reader of The Treasure of Captain Scarlett can have very 
little sympathy with the persistent misunderstandings of Peggy 
and John Sebastian, a young couple who have made 4 
mariage de convenance, which, according to Miss Sergeant, 
effectually blinds them to the very obvious fact that they are 
devoted to each other. Captain Scarlett, the villain of the 
piece, plays his part with a good deal of adroitness, and 
cuts a more picturesque figure than many of the virtuous 
characters. 

The characters in Mr. McCarthy's new novel, Mononia, ara 
very Hibernian in sentiment, if not in dialect. The date of 
the story is °48, which will sufficiently indicate its theme to 
the intelligent reader. Although the heroine is—like all Mr, 
McCarthy’s heroines—a very charming creature, the brutal 
Saxon reviewer cannot help feeling that the book is unduly 
spun out and its interest intermittent. Mononia’s father, 
Mr. Desmond, is, however, an exceedingly clever sketch of a 
type of character, pompous, grandiloquent, lazy, weak, but to 
a certain extent attractive, of which the monopoly by no 
means rests with the sister-island (with apologies to Mr, 
McCarthy for taking the liberty of calling her so). 


Mr. Prowse undoubtedly possesses great powers of observa- 
tion. It pleases him to put his dramatis persone under the 
microscope and present his readers with full details of their 
most trivial characteristics. But unless the present writer is 
entirely at fault, Mr. Prowse is singularly mistaken in his 
views of the motives which move humanity to action. His 
elaborately squalid little tale with the infelicitous title of 
Voysey is, in spite of all its cleverness, utterly unconvincing, 
except in regard to such a mere accessory as the style of 
architecture prevalent in Bedford Park, which “jumps to the 
eyes” in a manner rather cleverly managed. But readers 
who do not care for their fiction to be too trivially realistic 
will not find much entertainment in this volume. 


In the Shadow of Guilt is a sensational story recounting at 
great length the extraordinary matrimonial experiences of a 
confiding Baronet. His first wife having been unjustly convicted 
of the murder of his brother, he was rapidly enslaved by, and 
married, the real culprit. His first wife having been reprieved, 
was sent to penal servitude, and on her release some twenty 
years later was reunited to her husband after the murderess 
had been detected and hanged. Whatever may be said of 
the Order of Baronets in real life, they are still invaluable in 
melodrama. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TuE Nineteenth Century has rather too many articles,—thus 
producing a sense no doubt of great variety, but also a certain 
want of sufficiency. The one which will perhaps be most read 
is on “Our Boer Prisoners,” by Mrs. J. R. Green. This lady 
visited the prisoners in St. Helena, and was, she says, charmed 
with the simple, strong people, who are not, she declares, 
“slim” atall, but only cautious and suspicious of being “done.” 
They all told the same story, that until the Raid they did not 
want to fight the British, and would not have fought but that 
they wanted their independence. They would never, she 
thought, settle down, but would always feel that between 


Boer and Englishman there is a great gulf fixed. This. 
in fact, is the object of a paper intended to produce 
an impression that the government of South Africa 


by Englishmen is hopeless. It is exceedingly well written, 





L but we notice that Mrs. Green made no inquiry as to the 
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ceaaenins of all, the relation of the Boers to the dark 
. ople they dwelt among. She writes always as if the Dutch 
ab the natural rulers of the country, not invaders who a 
very few years ago, as men read history, had taken it by force 
from its owners. God is always with them, she thinks, never 
with the English, or the blacks, who have so much to avenge. 
The political lesson of her paper, which, we trust, will not be 
jearned, is that the prisoners ought never to be brought 
home again—Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, makes a strong appeal in “Astronomical 
Laboratories” for volunteers who will help in calculations for 
which the astronomers have neither number nor time. With- 
out {hem the work of photographing the heavens, which is the 
wreat astronomical work now going on, will be most of it 
thrown away.——Canon Barnett contributes a very sane and 
thoughtful paper on the housing of the people. His opinion 
comes substantially to this, that the only hope is in their 
dispersion and elevation. After all efforts have been made, 
there will remain a residuum who prefer dirt and crowding, 
that is, who are impatient of the burden of civilisation. That 
is the fact always forgotten by men who in their hearts can- 
,0t believe that there are any voluntary sawages among white 
men. There are nevertheless, and probably always will be. 
Mr. W. Frewen Lord criticises Trollope, with appreciation, 
but from the point of view that he was always a photographer. 
Those who really feel his work will, we think, know that he 
was that and something more. Whom did he photograph 
when he painted Mr. Crawley in Phe Last Chronicle of 
Barset? Mr. Lord thinks that his picture of Mr. Palliser 
is always quoted as so admirabie. Nay, the true painter's 
skillis shown in Burgo Fitzgerald. “The Native Indian 
Press” leaves on our mind no picture of that Press, but 
perhaps no such picture is possible. What we should 
like to have known is what there is in it beyond 
rather schoolboyish appreciations and depreciations of 
the British Government. Mr. Bushby, who knows his 
subject, believes that Japan must and will fight Russia for 
Korea, wherein lies the only hope of expansion for the island 
kingdom. He indicates very clearly that this is the Japanese 
view, though he thinks that the people are well aware they 
will have no foreign aid, but he gives no hint of his opinion 
as to the chances of the struggle—— The remaining papers 
scarcely interest us, though it is interesting to read once move 
after so many years Judge Emden’s plea for a Code. 











The Contemporary opens with a lengthy article on “The 
Economie Decay of Great Britain” by the author of Drifting, 
« book which we reviewed in our columns last week. He 
begins with a profession of his sense of duty and patriotic 
motives, which suggests the prelude to one of Lord Brougham’s 
speeches. He finds that while our imports have largely in- 
creased, the money to pay for them, which should come out of 
our exports, shipping, or trade profits, is really coming out of 
our capital. Our one profitable asset, our mineral products, are 
not sufficient to meet our debt, and in any case are liable to 
exhaustion. He meets the argument which deduces prosperity 
from the larger amount of property assessed to the Income-tax 
by attempting to show that it is not an increase in wealth, but an 
extension of the kind of property liable to assessment. It is 
impossible to criticise an article so packed with statistics. Ifthe 
author’s facts are correct, his conclusions are logical and most 
lamentable. He anticipates national bankruptcy in ten years, 
but as he proposes in subsequent articles to diagnose the evil 

and suggest remedies, we must postpone our comments. 
Mr. Murray Macdonald contributes an interesting and tem- 
perate paper on “The Liberal Party.” He considers that its 
decay arose from the fact that it deserted the true principle 
of Home-rule coupled with House of Lords reform, and did 
not fully state its case to the country. The final form which 
the Bill of 1893 took he thinks impossible and indefensible. 
He proposes “ Home-rule all round,” and by this means a clear 
separation between Imperial and local interests. “‘ Micawber- 
ism in Manchuria” is the title which Dr. E. J. Dillon has given 
to a paper in which he pleads for a reeognition of the merits 
of the Russian case in the Far East. It is a principle which 
we have always advocated. Her interests will not clash with 
our own if we meet her in a fair and friendly spirit. It is 
too late in the day for the “ dog-im-the-manger” game. 
“England,” says Dr. Dillon, “cannot alone check Russia’s 
advance in China, and if it be desirable to hinder it, the work 








should have been begun when the Trans-Siberian Railway 
was first deflected into Manchuria.”——-Among other articles 
we may notice an interesting paper by Mrs. Bosanquet on 
“Cheap Literature,” a valuable series of. parallels between 
the “American and African Civil Wars” by Mr. W. H. 
Sands, and a thoughtful discussion of the “ Financial Settle- 
ment of the Transvaal” by Mrs. Goldmann. Altogether this is 
a number considerably above the average. 


Much as we respect the ability and sincerity of Sir Robert 
Hart, we confess that the sanguine tone of his article in the 
new Fortnightly on “ China, Reform and the Powers” almost 
takes our breath away. Thus, after quoting in full the 
Emperor’s Reform Edict, he says: “ With the Emperor at 
the helm and the Empress-Dowager supplying the motive power 
prestige conserves, the Ship of State will take a new departure 
and the order of the day will be Full Steam Ahead!” 
Wherever he looks he sees omens of advance, moral and material. 
Though her natural instinct is to ‘“‘enthrone reasonableness 
and discourage militarism,” the irresistible drift of events will 
force China to become a great military Power. ‘There will be 
much floundering and many mistakes and catastrophes, but. 
sooner or later the State will emerge healthy,: strong, and 
experienced, and in possession of what the world forces upon 
her—military strength, and since it must be had, she will 
eventually have it of the best—the best arms, the most suit- 
able drill, the highest education, and soldiers in such numbers 
as population permits and circumstances require.” His fore« 
cast in regard to legislation, industrial development, educa- 
tion, and the assimilation of Western science is equally 
roseate. As for Chinese literature, “ foreigners who study the 
language become enamoured of it and wish for several times 
man’s three score and ten years to revel in the millions of 
books, and read what they have to say about every conceiv- 
able subject.” He admits abuses in the administration, but 
the new leaven is working, and “in due time each office will 
have its proper pay and irregularities will disappear.” We 
have not space to discuss Sir Robert Hart’s specific sugges- 
tions for the amelioration of commercial, political, and social 
intercourse between Chim and other nations. But we may 
note the insistence with which he proclaims his conviction 
that extra-territoriality should be regarded as a provisional 
and temporary expedient, and his advice to missionaries, 
“Christianise but do not Westernise.” It is only right to 
add that Sir Robert Hart candidly admits that he has, toa 
certain extent, become denationalised by his long sojourn in 
the East. As he puts it in a striking passage— 

“The old resident loses touch with hone—grows accustomed 

to native equivalents for foreign essentials—finds that in many 
ways ‘to do at Rome as Rome does’ agrees best with local 
requirements—becomes interested in language and people, and 
sympathises with the desire to retain this and the unwillingness 
to substitute that—and the longer his studies last, the more 
puzzling does the problem become, and the more unacveptable to 
others his ideas, so unique is this development we style Chinese 
civilisation, and so curious this black-haired race.” 
-—Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., continues and completes his 
very interesting survey of Mr. Gladstone’s career as a 
financier. In dealing with Mr. Gladstone’s fiscal policy, he 
rightly insists on Mr. Gladstone’s great services as a sim- 
plifier. ‘He made Finance popular; to be understanded of 
the People.” The succeeding passage in which Mr. Buxton 
summarises Mr. Gladstone’s achievements is admirably 
put :— 

“ He based his work on the solid rock of a substantial annual 
Surplus, and on the less easily secured foundation of strict 
Economy. He completely and finally purged the Customs Tariff. 
He extended Commercial relations with other Countries. He 
abolished the last remaining Excise duties, other than those on 
Intoxicants. He transferred the Hop duty and the Malt duty 
from the initial to the last stage of manufacture. He placed 
Taxation on a Revenue basis. He concentrated Taxation on a 
few articles, consumed by all classes. In a word, he lightened 
taxation to the Consumer and made it less of a burden on the 
Taxpayer; less restrictive to Trades and to Industry, cheaper 
and less vexatious of Collection, more recuperative and more pro-~ 
titable to the Exchequer. He freely utilised the Income 'l'ax for 
the purpose of refurm and of remission, and improved its inci- 
dence; and yet, he twice left the finances of the Country in such 
a favourable position, that, had it been so desired, the Income 
Tax might have been relinquished.” 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton in his paper on “A National 
System of Education,” dismissing the'creation of a brand-new 











body as neither desirable nor practicable, argues with much 
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ability in favour of adopting the County Council as the para- | Boers, who were precisely a force among which we should ex 
mount educational authority. This, in his view, is the only | '@pid demoralization after defeat, did the same. The » ole 


way in which unification of education can be secured under 
State control together with a full measure of devolution to | converted into rout, and that it is possible f 
Mr. T. W. Russell, alarmed by the | to hold back pursuing cavalry for a long time after the wane 


the local authorities. 





course of the South African War seems to show that owi 
the great distance between the combatants, defeat can seldom 


or a weak rear. 


paralysis of Parliamentary government, pleads for the ex- body of the vanquished has disappeared. In short, every indica. 


‘tension of the principle of Standing Committees so as to 
cover the business of each of the divisions of the United | be brought to its knees, is an illusion quite inco 
Kingdom,—.e., Scotch Bills to be sent to a Committee of | the actual state of military science.” 

Scottish Members, Irish to Irish, Welsh to Welsh, and 


tion leads to the conclusion that the vision of a si ] i 
battle, by which, as in the days of Napoleon, a whole natices”® 


mpatible with 





Mr. Maurice Low's monthly article on “ American Affairs’ 


English to English. He knows of no objection save one,— | is chiefly noticeable for his interesting vindication of American 


that an Irish Committee could not be trusted with a Land 
Bill. But he is ready with his answer, “ Let the Irish 
We may also note 
Garrett- 
appreciation of Mr. George Murray Smith’s 
services in connection with literature, Mr. E. H. Cooper's 
striking testimony to the influence of Miss Yonge’s hooks, 
and Mr. William Watson's fine sonnet to Mr. Sidney Lee, 





land question be finally settled.” 
amongst the contents of a good number, Mr 
Fisher’s 


from which we may quote the sestet :— 


“Tis said of certain poets, that writ large 
; Their sombre names on tragic stage and tome, 
They are gulfs or estuaries of Shakespeare’s sea. 
Lofty the praise ; and honour enough, to be 
As children playing by his mighty marge, 
Glorious with casual sprinklings of the foam. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes a thoughtful paper 
‘on “The Austrian Anxiety” to the new National, his aim 
being to supply British politicians with the requisite data on 
which to form an opinion as to the best way in which England 
“could exert a moderating influence to check the disintegration 
In an interesting historical survey 
he points out how the Dual Empire differs from every other 


of the Austrian Empire. 


European State in its lack of homogeneity, whether in senti- 


ment or language. As regards Bohemia, he contends that her 


attitude is largely due to a not unnatural desire to emulate 
the independence of Hungary, and further maintains that 
Clause 19 of the Fundamental Law of the Empire 
of September, 1867—that relating to the rights of the 
citizens in the different kingdoms and countries repre- 
sented in the Parliament of Vienna—has never been 
loyally carried out. Bohemia, he argues, 1s not irrecon- 
cilable. The real danger is to be found in the Pan- 
German group,—‘a band of wreckers, and the only party in 
Austria which is dangerous to the existence of the Empire.” 
Recognising the hostility of Germany to England as a settled 
factor in European polities, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
strongly advocates an Anglo-Russian alliance as the best 
means of reconciling Russian and Austrian interests in South- 
Eastern Europe, and so preventing any effective external 
pressure from being exerted to procure the disruption of the 
Dominion of the house of Hapsburg. At the same time, “a 
great organic change must take place in Austria,” and the 
soiution, ia the writer's opinion, lies in the direction of federa- 
tion, accompanied by a well-considered and fairly uniform 
scheme of local government on the English model. The 
article is well worth reading, if only for its analysis 
of the government of the Dual Empire and the group 


system in the Parliament of Vienna.——M. Jean de Bloch | 


replies with perfect temper and, in the present writer's 
opinion, with great effect to Lieutenant-Colonel F. N. Maude’s 
strictures on * M. Bloch as a Prophet” in the March number. 
A propos of Colonel Maude’s advocacy of the old hammer- 
«nd-tongs tactics, he puts the case very neatly when he says 
that “it does not follow that because ‘you cannot make 


omelettes without breaking eggs’ the mere breaking of eggs | 


is sufficient to make an omelette.” Here, again, is an in- 
structive passage :— 

“Tt is bard to find a single writer who regards infantry attack 
in the face of modern rifles with the confidence of Colonel Maude. 
Nearly all agree that to mass men in order to strike a blow in 
the Napoleonic sense is impracticable nowadays. The needle- 
gun was sufficient to make it impossible for the Austrians in 
1866. But even if victory should ensue, is there any reason to 
expect that it will be decisive in the Napoleonic sense—the 
only sense in which the word can be employed? Will it yield 
important results in captured men and guns, or will the 
deteated side always have the opportunities which the Boers 
employed so well for withdrawing their forces in safety with 
slight losses? There is every reason to believe that the latter 
will be the case. Even the ill-trained French mobiles of 1870-1 
were seldom disposed of in a single attack. Driven from one 
position they invariably took up another. The undisciplined 


diplomacy in regard to the recent developments of the Far 
Eastern problem. So far from the United States haying 
weakly knuckled under to Russian intrigue, he shows that 
Mr. Hay’s action in publishing, and so to speak registering 
the Russian reply to the American Note, “ stiffened up the 
backbone of China,” and interposed a most serious obstacle in 
the way of Russia’s scheme for the incorporation of Manchuria, 
Mr. Low concludes his letter with a most interesting illustra. 
tion of the Southerner’s attitude in regard to the negro 
problem. Mr. Booker Washington, the former slave, has 
established a most successful school for young negroes at 
Tuskeegee. The white people admit the excellence of his 
work, but cannot bring themselves to address him as “ Mister,” 
because that would imply social equality :— 

‘‘A prominent citizen was asked how he addressed the principal 
and faculty of Tuskeegee when he met him on the streets, He 
said he simply said ‘ Good-morning.’ Another man went more 
into details. He was most enthusiastic in describing what 
Washington has done, and to what good use his scholars put 
their knowledge. He contrasted them favourably with white 
boys, and yet this man said: ‘Now when I meet the man who 
has done all this, I can’t call him ‘‘ Booker ”’ like I would an 
ordinary nigger, but, by thunder, [ can’t call a nigger “ Mr.,” so 
I just say ‘‘ Professor.” ’ ” 


From this Mr. Low draws the conclusion that no foreigner, 
even though, like himself, he may have resided twenty years in 
the States, is capable of understanding the colour problem of 
the South. Amongst other papers of interest we may note 
Mrs. Ivor Maxse’s plea for allowing greater independence to 
governesses, Mr. Austin Dobson’s charming essay on Fielding’s 
Covent Garden Journal, and Dr. Ford Robertson's urgent 
appeal for an extended practical recognition of the modern 
view that most forms of insanity rest on a toxic basis, and as 
such are in their nature preventible, and in earlier stages 
remediable. Incidentally he says a good word for the pioneer 
work being done at the laboratory established by the London 
County Council at Claybury,—the only institution in this 
country completely equipped and set apart for the prosecution 
of researches on the pathology of insanity. 

The first editorial in the Monthly is on “ Investment, Trade, 
and Gambling,” and contains much sound common-sense on 
modern company promoting. The writer finds many of the 
| faults to lie on the side of the public itself. He deplores the 
tendency to select more and more the two extremes in invests 
ment, the “security ’’ and the “speculation,” and to avoid that 
which offers the best hope of national progress and develop- 
| ment, the “adventurous investment.” ..... “Thus it is that 
| the soundest commercial intellect of the day is directed not so 
| much to the task of guiding new ventures as to bolstering up 
| the old ones on old lines, and commercial enterprise begins to 
| wane.” We agree in principle, but the difficulty in practice is 
| to distinguish between such investments and ordinary specu- 
lation. Save that the one may acquire patriotic importance, 
| as the writer suggests, there is often little to distinguish 
| the two on business grounds. Sir Henry Roscoe con- 
| tinues his studies on “ The Outlook for British Trade.” He 
| quotes from Sir Swire Smith an extraordinary instance of 
| 
! 











the value of scientific education in commerce :—‘ In 1873 the 
| head of the firm of Messrs. Schuckert and Co., of Nuremberg, 
was a working man with only a small shop and bench for him- 
self, but he was a man of science. In 1882 he exhibited 
electrical appliances, which the Technical Commissioners saw 
at the Nuremberg Exhibition, and employed about forty 
workmen. . . . Now his colossal works give employment 
to eight thousand five hundred men, and the orders on their 
books represent over £4,000,000.”———Mr. Erskine Childers ina 
pleasant article gives his experience of the relations between 
officers and men onactive service. The British private, he found, 
complained or “ groused” a great deal, but only as a sort of 
conversational convention. He has great tolerance for his 
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but he resents had management and neglect, and he 
ble to friendliness. Mr. Childers’s plea for more 
intimacy between officers and men is admirably put forward 
and worthy of every soldier s attention. Of the other 
articles, the best are “ Galeatus’s” second article on “ Field 
Guns,” in which he states the case against those ordered in 
Germany; Miss Sichel’s acute and kindly criticism of 
Charlotte Yonge; and Mr. G. L. Calderon’s appeal from the 
“wrong” to the “ right” Tolstoy. 


officers, 
ig very amena 





Blackwood as usual continues to mingle instruction with 
entertainment in the judicious proportions long familiar to 
readers of this admirable miscellany. Of the “ informing” 
articles we may specially note Colonel Henry Kuollys’s pean 
over English administration in Egypt. ‘The title of the paper, 
“English Waxing and French Waning,” is not exactly con- 
ciliatory, but the facts adduced are incontestable. Yet 
Colonel Knollys admits that the influx of Anglo-Saxondom 
into Egypt has certain countervailing disadvantages. 
‘Within the last two years the plague of globe-trotters, 
trippers, and tourists has constituted an evil only a shade less 
obnoxious than that of the locusts, frogs, and lice.” And of 
these “mushroom plutocrats and society parasites” he is 
obliged to confess that the majority are English. The 
author of “The Future of Our Cavalry” dwells on the re- 
markable prescience shown by Sir George Chesney thirty 
years ago in prophesying the need for an army of horsemen, 
“not merely cavalry or mounted riflemen, but men trained 
to the highest degree of excellence in either line.” In 
recard to details, the author advocates the retention of the 
arme blanche, and the employment of led spare horses or light 
eats. Surely, however, he is on disputable ground in 
asserting that “a man 6 ft. high is, generally speaking, 
physically better than a man 5ft. 6 in.” A further 
instalment of the literary and journalistic reminiscences 
begun in the last number contains a number of interesting 
portraits of editors, novelists, correspondents, and other 
men of the pen,—Chenery, John Blackwood, Kinglake, 
Henry Reeve, Laurence Lockhart, and Laurence Oliphant. 
Of the last-named we read: “ He prided himself on de Blowitz 
as his greatest discovery, and was eloquent on the qualifica- 
tions of that remarkable man.” In the “Musings with- 
out Method” we have a caustic exposure of the methods of 
the Candid Friend in politics and the “ dangerous jeremiads ” 
of those whose theory of government is based on suspicion. 
—The number is as usual strong in fiction, containing, 
besides the instalment of My. Neil Munro’s serial, “ Doom 
Castle,’ a grim tragi-comedy of Devonshire life by “ Zack,” 
and an Australian sketch by Mr. Henry Lawson. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 
COMPANY LAW. 


Responsibilities of Directors and Working of Companies under the 
Companies Acts, 1862-1900. By Anthony Pulbrook, Solicitor. 
(Effingham Wilson. 3s. 6d. net.)—The Law of Joint Stock 
Companies. By James Walter Smith, LL.D. Twenty-sixth 
Thousand. (Same publisher. 2s, net.)—The Accountants’ Magazine 
(Scotland), January, 1900—March, 1901. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons, 6d. monthly.)—The reforms wrought by the Companies 
Act of 1900 have already been made the subject of numerous 
text-books, and its defects and limitations have been no less 
exhaustively enumerated. Its merits were, roughly speaking, 
that it provides against companies coming into existence without 
some guarantee for their soundness; it compels a fuller dis- 
closure of material facts by the promoters before they approach 
the investing public ; it provides for a public register of charges ; 
and it secures for shareholders a more direct and intelligent 
control over a company’s affairs. Its main defect is that in each 
of the above particulars it has left its work half done, and we 
may add that it dces not really put into final form the duties 
and liabilities of directors, and that it has not taken into 
account certain judicial decisions in the past which, if 
still good law, may help to defeat some of its aims. For 
ourselves, we should also have liked to see the auditor’s 
duties laid down in detail, for at present, as Judge Emden 
has pointed out, the auditor will often be made the scape- 
goat for the guilty director. Mr. Pulbrook’s little book isa useful 


fully the mechanism of company promotion, he has made 4 list 
of the pitfalls which the law has provided for the careless or fraudu- 
lent official. The Directors’ Liability Act of 1890 made him liable 
in damages for misrepresentation, even though unaccompanied by 
legal fraud. The 1900 Act provides numerous penalties, from £5 
upwards, in case he should omit any of the formalities which it 
prescribes, not to speak of the criminal prosecutions which attend 
graver errors. Mr. Pulbrook concludes with some very trenchant 
criticisms on the Act, and on all our piecemeal legislation on the 
matter. .He considers that it is no good to pamper the investor, 
who is often no better than he should be, by multiplying formali- 
ties in the way even of honest directors, He would have the 
legislation go to the bottom of the matter, check the various 
methods of rigging shares and fictitious premiums, and have pro- 
moters licensed in the same way as jockeys and pawnbrokers. 
We agree that in an Act such as that of 1900 it is a pity to leave 
any loopholes for fraud, for the very number of its apparent safe- 
guards will tend to lull the public into a false security, and make 
the way of the swindler clear before him. Mr. Smith’s little 
book is more historical and less contentious. It provides a use- 
ful summary of the various Acts, with full explanatory notes, 
and references to the leading cases in company law. It is 
emphatically, both in form and matter, the business man’s 
handbook to the subject. We have received the last volume 
of the Accountants’ Magazine, published in Edinburgh, and 
mainly devoted to subjects connected with the profes- 
sion of chartered accountant. We notice it in this place 
because of the admirable articles and editorials it contains 
upon the subject of company law. We have rarely met with a 
technical magazine edited upon lines of such general interest. 
In the year’s volume there are papers on economic and historical 
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Manual for acting or intending directors, for besides analysing 





subjects, book reviews, epitomes of the chief commercial cases 
decided in the Courts, as well as papers on matters belonging 
more strictly to an accountant’s business. The magazine attempts 
to interest its readers in the broader aspects of their work 
and its relations to other activities, and we cannot imagine 
a more salutary influence in any business or profession. 
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SOME BOOKS THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not besa 
reserved Jor review in other ‘*orms. | 





Poetical Tributes to the Memory of Queen Victoria. Edited by 
Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D. With a Foreword by Mackenzie 
tell. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d.)—We cannot 
honestly say that Dr. Forshaw, with his sonnet of dedication, 
commends the volume that he has taken the pains to collect 
to the favourable notice of the public. Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos are out of place, and what had “stern Mel 
pomene” to do with ordering the Fates? But the collec- 
tion was worth making. Many of the pieces are but of poor 
quality, but there is an unmistakable note of personal feeling in 
them. 


Britain Over the Sea. Compiled and edited by Elizabeth Lee. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d.)—This ‘‘ reader for schools” gives, in the 
form of a series of extractz, the outline of a continuous history of 
the growth of the British Empire. An introduction sketches 
the general purpose of the book. Part I. begins with Lord 
Bacon’s essay on “ Plantations,’ followed by ‘‘ Captain John 
Smith of Virginia’s” treatment of the same subject from the 
practical point of view in “ Reasons for Planting Colonies.” 
We have also Sir Humphry Gilbert discoursing on “The Ad- 
vantages of a North-West Passage to the East Indies.” The 
poetical element is represented by Andrew Marvell’s “Where 
the remote Bermudas ride,” and other pieces. Part II. takes us 
down to the present time. The volume is one which ought to 
serve its purpose admirably. It is illustrated by four maps 
representing the growth of the Empire. 


Colloquies of Criticism. By ——. (T. Fisher Unwin. 33. 6d.)— 
The “criticism” about which Sir John Prichard, Mr. Unwin, 
and their friends discourse is the criticism of the beliles- 
lettres, fiction and verse. The question is proposed: Where are 
the purchasers of the sixty thousand, forty thousand, and other 
imposing numbers by which certain publishers reckon the sale 
of novels? <A theory is started of which we do not profess to 
judge: there is a well-to-do middle class somewhere to which 
the six-shilling novel appeals. It maybe. Personally, the writer 
of this notice, during the course of a long life, has not met more 
than a dozen Englishmen who were in the habit of buying books. 
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Apart from this, there is some entertaining and, we should say, 
true remarks about the novel of manners, about the “atmo- 
sphere” which some writers of fiction create and some do not 
create,—Scott does, Thackeray does not. As to manners, much 
is summed up in Sir John’s remark: “A creature in evening 
dress, with a pair of brown silk gloves, would naturally fail 
to be amused at anything that amuses us.” ‘These 
“colloquies” have force and sanity about them, though 
they are hardly worth the flourish that has been made about 
them. We do not suppose that the identity of “——” will 
ever become a great literary question. Wise Men and a Fool. 
By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s 6d.)—Mr. 
Kernahan’s appreciations—it is not to his taste to depreciate— 
are distinctly interesting and attractive. He is no blind 
admirer, but he is sympathetic, and that when very diverse 
forms of intellectual activity are concerned. Of the nine studies 
contained in this volume we should say that the first and second, 
dealing with R. L. Stevenson (especially as seen in his letters) 
and Dr. George MacDonald respectively, are the best. We 
would particularly commend what he has to say about 
Dr. MacDonald’s novels (pp. 93-4). One does not care about 
the plots, but about the sterling gold of the thought. Another 
notable paper is that on “Mrs. Browning and the ‘Ever- 
Womanly.’” With what Mr. Kernahan says about poetic form 
we heartily agree. “The thought, and the art by which that 
thought finds adequate expression, the vision and the faculty 
divine are as necessary for the making of a poem,as a man and 
a woman are for the solemnization of a marriage.” We think 
that he is hardly just to Emerson as a poet; if Emerson failed 
sometimes, so did Wordsworth. Yet we must allow that what 
follows is truly as well as finely said:— Poetry, that daughter 
of the gods, sat with him, walked with him, worked with him. 
Tt was only when he sought to transfer her living image to 
canvas, that she eluded him and was gone.” 





Twentieth Century Inventions. By George Sutherland, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Mr. Sutherland tells us that he 
has been taking note for the twenty years past of the inventions 
brought out. Hence his “forecast” is largely derived from ex- 
perience. We do not feel qualified to judge of his prognostica- 
tions, but we can say that he is sober and sane, does not “ rise on 
a wind of prophecy,” but sees all round a subject, and sees diffi- 
culties. We are not always in agreement with him. Sometimes 
he seems too much of the town. “Spade and plough represent 
the badges of the rural workers’ servitude”; we must try to 
rescue them from “the old world bondage.” Perhaps we shall 
have a pruning machine some day. “ Warfare” is an interesting 
chapter. South African campaigns have rehabilitated the 
bayonet, and given a new lease of power to the races that have 
courage. Domestic improvements are to be made chiefly by 
electricity. How about the air-ship ? 








Mission Work in Chota Nagpur. By the Rev. Eyre Chatterton. 
(S.P.C.K. 4s.)—Chota Nagpur (which must be distinguished 
from Nagpur in the Central Provinces) is a region lying some 
two hundred miles to the north-west of Calcutta, chiefly inbabited 
by aboriginal tribes, and so a hopeful field for missionary effort. 
Its religious history is full of interest. The first mission was 
founded by a Bavarian priest, Johannes Gossner, who about 1820 
joined the Lutheran community. Gossner was much impressed 
by the necessity of mission work, and the effort in Chota Nagpur 
was but one of many that he made. The work grew apace, 
though thrown back by the Indian Mutiny. Towards the close 
of his life Gossner wished to hand over the work to the Church 
Missionary Society. The offer was not accepted, but in 1868 a 
very serious quarrel began in the mission, the older pastors being 
deposed, or something like it, by the governing body at home 
in favour of younger colleagues. The end of it was that Bishop 
Milman received a large body of native Christians into the 
Anglican Communion. Naturally, the relations between the 
two Churches were, for a time, considerably strained; it 
is satisfactory to know that they now live in harmony. 
In 1880 a new element was introduced, the Jesuits appear- 
ing on the scene, and working with great success, The 
story illustrates in a remarkable way the difference between 
English and French methods. The Jesuits were allowed a per- 
fectly free hand, and they owed much of their success to the way 
in which they threw themselves into an agitation against the 
land-laws. Imagine what the French Government would have 
done bad English missionaries assisted a popular movement in 
one of the French colonies! As it is, they are barely permitted 
to exist. This very brief sketch of Chota Nagpur Church history 
does not, perhaps, leave a favourable impression. But the 
details, when they are filled in. make the picture more attractive, 








{n the first place, mission work has been an undoubted su 
both generally and individually. Some people at home fo, 
ridiculously exaggerated notions of what a native Church as 
to be. Semi-barbarians, just emerged from heathenism , 
expected to be saints, and to display a Christian yetineian 
which is certainly not to be found in their critics, «py 
creatures, these native Christians!” says some blasé dike 
trotter, or foolish young soldier, both of them with little to chow 
in the way of morals, and nothing at all in the way of religion. 
Mr. Chatterton obviously tells the truth. Doubtless, there is 
another side to what may be called the political side of the 
mission history. As to the practical results, we may feel gure of 
hearing the truth. 





David Livingstone. By T. Banks MacLachlan. (Oliphant 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume is one of the 
“Famous Scots Series,” a series which should be endless, tha 
past stock holding out till the living qualify. It is an 
admirable sketch of Livingstone, and well-timed. “We cannot 
afford to forget Livingstone,” says Mr. MacLachlan, least of all 
now, when the principles for which he lived and died are at 
stake. It is not too much to say that the Boers barred the way 
to the ideals for which he worked and suffered in Africa, And 
they knew their adversary, for they pursued him with an 
unrelenting hostility. Their friends of to-day should read what 
they did to him in 1852, wrecking all his property with a 
brutality which is a tradition among them, and, with a character. 
istic eye to gain, carrying off into slavery two hundred mission 
children. These are the favourites of the latest champions of 
the rights of man. It was not from the Boers alone that 
Livingstone met with hard treatment. The British Government 
was cousistently mean. It gave him £500 and made him 
“Honorary Consul” on the distinct understanding that thera 
was no pay or pension attached to the oflice. It relented, indeed 
so far that for the last year and a half of his life it credited him 
with £800 a year. On the whole, the black races behaved with 
much more generosity than the white. A pious shipbuilder sold 
him, it is alleged, a rotten steam launch for thrice its value “ out 
of love of the cause.” Even the society which had sent him out 
disclaimed him because it could not see that the man who was 
giving his life for Africa was “preaching the Gospel.” But two 
white men at least must be excepted,—Stanley and William 
Cotton Oswell. May we not add Gordon Bennett? If only English 
millionaires would advertise themselves; in the same way! Mr, 
MacLachlan feels all these things very strongly, and expresses 
his feelings by hitting out, sometimes, it may be, too vigorously 
(eg., against the, Geographical Society, which, anyhow, meant 
well and had not much money to give), but, on the whole, with a 
generous appreciation of the greatness of his hero. 


The Cities of Northern Italy. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D, 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume carries on the 
series of “ Historical Guides ” which was initiated by Mr. Grant 
Allen, and which he had intended to carry out, it would seem, 
unaided. The scheme was interrupted by his death. It was not 
for any one man to take it up. The work, accordingly, has been 
put, so to speak, into commission. Dr. Williamson gives us here 
the first volume of the renewed succession. Florence and Venice, 
it will be remembered, had been separately treated by Mr. Grant 
Allen. We have now in this volume Milan, Verona, Padua 
Bologna, and Ravenna. Books of this kind are not to be 
criticised in the ordinary way. It must suffice to remark that 
the method followed by the original projector of the series seems 
to have been followed with adequate success. 


Poems of the Malay Peninsula. By R. Greentree, B.A. 
(P. Wellby. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Greentree gives anfintroductory essay 
on the character of the Malay race. His own residence in the 
country has helped him to make his picture unusually vivid. 
The poems are partly reflections of native feeling, partly repre- 
sent the thought of the European about what he sees. “ Men- 
jelma,” in which a revenant, whose grave has been filled up, in 
spite of his commands—for he would fain have seen “the upas- 
trees so tall ”—appears in tiger shape, is a specimen of genuine 
Malay verze; “Fate—East and West,” expresses modern 
thought, 





We gladly give what help may be derived from a notice in 
these columns to the “Festus” Treasury, selected by Albert 
Broadbent (A. Broadbent, Manchester). Mr. Broadbent has 
selected some characteristic passages from Festus, in hopes that 
readers may be attracted to the original. We wish him all 
success, Festus deserves a far wider and more intelligent appre. 
ciation than it bas hitherto received, 
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The Dreamers. By George H. R. Dabbs, M.D. (Silsbury 
Brothers, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 6d.)—Dr. Dabbs tells us 
that this is a new, and, he thinks, an original, play. fle asks the 
judgment of the reading public upon it, the playgoing public 
being inaccessible. We have found it interestin g, a quality 
which a printed play seldom has, and it may be dramatic ; of that, 
of course, it is difficult to judge. The dialogue might have to be 
retrenched here and there, but the situations are forcible. 
Act IV. ends with a fine scene, and Act V. could hardly fail, we 
should think, to bring down a house capable of judging. But Dr. 
Dabbsis probably right in thinking that the stage is practically out 
ofhis reach. Ifhe had wished to attain a stage success, he should 
have constructed his play on very different lines. A prostitute 
in fine clothes, a profligate noble, if possible a dcbauched priest, 
with as near an approach to the profane as a tolerant censor will 

mit; that is the sort of thing that will run for five or six 
hundred nights. Dr. Dabbs is too literary and too decent. 


New Epitions AND Rerrints.—In “ The New Century 
Library ” (Nelson and Sons, 2s. net per volume) we have Old 
Mortality and The Legend of Montrose and The Black Dwarf, 
being the fifth and sixth volumes of “The New Century Scott.” 
We have mentioned more than once this excellent edition, which 
is, indeed, for cheapness, clearness of type, and general con- 
venience, as good as can be desired. In “ The Little Library,” 
always admiable for its print, paper, and general get-up 
(Methuen and Co., 1s. 6d. net per volume), The Vision of Dante 
Alighieri, translated by Henry Francis Cary, M.A.; Part IL, 
“Purgatory”; revised with an Introduction by Paget Toynbee; 
MA.—We are glad to see a new edition in eight volumes of 
The History of Religion in England, by John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s. net). The work is in two parts. 
Vols. I-VI. contain the narrative of events from 1640 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. These have 
an index of their own. Vols. VII.-VIII. give the his- 
tory of “The Church of the First Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” to which iv appended a “ Posteript,” carry- 
ing on the narrative down to the year 1880. These have an 
index in which the volumes, we see, are numbered “I., II.” It 
would, we should think, have been worth while to prefix to the 
edition some notice of the author and of his work. Nonconformity 
has produced few men of superior or even equal learning and 
culture. In any case, it isa matter of rejoicing that a work so 
distinguished by candour and the desire to do equal justice all 
round should have been brought within the reach of another 
generation. Vols. I.-VI. are, we see, in a fourth, VIL.-VIII. in a 
second, edition. The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyim, a Paraphrase 
from Several Literal Translations by Richard Le Gallienne 
(Grant Richards, 5s. net.), appears in a third edition, with a few 
revisions and fifty additional quatrains. 











Picture Post Canps.—Megsrs. Raphael Tuck send us a batch 
of their latest novelties,—the “ Heraldic” series of post-cards. 
On the back of each card the arms of one of the leading cities or 
towns of Great Britain are beautifully printed in gold and colours, 
with an appropriate picture or emblem underneath,—thus London 
has a street scene, Cardiff a “liner,” Sheffield a set of tools. The 
space available for correspondence is naturally restricted, 
occupying from three-fifths to two-thirds of the whole, but the 
decorative attractions of these cards will appeal strongly to the 
makers of post-card albums, 
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-Pr Y 1 application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind- 

SU MME Rk TE m7 M BEGINS on 'TUESDAY, May 7th. 


ea S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWE LVE 

























SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY Srd to Sth, 
ATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 
. with no Extra Fee. oy een gained direct at 

oolwich, Sandhurst, the Univer , = arge wi recently opened. 
JU NIOR SCHOOL (8.13 ).—Head- Master, R is 7 GAL PIN, M.A. 


| EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN Al 









HILL, HAMPSTE AD, 
N. Ww -—PREPARATORY tor PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
) shool, electrie light, own grounds, iudividual attention to bealth 
kof boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools, 
Lo sen Physicians, &e.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M. x “Ox on. 


S tots BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
: =e. 8 GLOUCESTER STREE T, . W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
aration for the Publie Se : Transition 

4 rences lrom 
Rib 25th. 












hildren under 8. Crie ket tiighes 


Pare nd He id-Masters, TMMER TERM. tAN A: 
He AMPSTEAD, N.W —Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 


ARDING Scuoor for Ginis.—Thorough edueation; every home comfort ; 
i . light ; high, healthy, br 
Suinmer = u 


MNER and Mi 
IRSITY COLLEGE OF a 
BANGOR 


UF NIVE 
e of the University of Wak 
App io > ted for the Post of LADY ASSIS. TRER 
DUt "ATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDE NTS of the DAY 
ik ALNING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training desirable. 
ary £150, 















sil cert. 





r, mnit 
Pp rine cip als 





, The M 





WALES, 


( - Ce nsiiiuent Colleg 











aud Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 

» undersigned, from ~ ym fu abe particulars may be obtained. 
uamie nce October Ist. seen” Fe DWARD LLOYD, M. A. 

101, cretary and Registrar. 
U NIVE RSITY ~ COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 

BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Appli us are invited for the Post of 

DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary £120. 
ications and Testimonials should be reevived not later than Saturday, 

by the unde y be obtaine: 









rned, fr 








‘ 5 n Whom further particulars may 
Dut ill commence Oc tober tee JOHN EDWAR D LLOYD, M.A., 
April 24th, 1901. Secretary and Registrar. 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD. BRUSSELS (Established 

A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
RuCEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
xan — —— Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernar 3russels, 


Wik ARDEN COURT, 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. 
dewazif bewaziful : rountry overlookins S 





SUSSEX.—Misses 
Extensive grounds in 
on, With games, cycling, 


CU C KE TEL D, 
Board Seh« fir hat 
owns, “Som 






Colonial and foreign pupils 


founded by the Bournemouth Town | 


Backwi wd | For Land- owners, 


n | country. 


re. SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLA 


| information to 


| the School, 


‘4 | ‘en (LET 
LADY RE¢ 
EXAMINATION | 


Aryeh 6 | 


ASSISTANT LECTCRER in the } ¢ 





AGRICULTURAL 

CIRENCESTER 

Agents, Surveyors, 
Colonists, &e. 

re, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SION BEGINS TU ESDAY, May “sth. 


COLLEGE, 


Agriculturists, 


i; Rea 


Land intending 





For Prospec tus of Colleg 
xT SEs 





SPATRIA AGRIC U LTU / AL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in ene of the nest Stock-raising Districts of the 
In close proximity t = e Lake tand Seaside. Training forfuture 
“mers, Lar iy nts, Coloni ace Farms, Dairy,and Workshops. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY 7th. —J. SMITH HEL L, B.A., B.Se. +» Principal. 
k AVENSBOU RNE sC HOOL, ST. M ARGARETS, 
W MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistross: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, BA, Classi u'Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boat nodern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres ixcell ion close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced spec inlists only. Re sident French and Germs in mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
f girls. Games Club for hoe key, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
eycling, rowing, and swimming Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
ices given and required, Entri ince Se holarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
ior girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY wth. 


2SHIPS (value 


Examination in London and 























£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901, 
at Felsted beging July 16th, The opening of a new Boarding House having 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next ‘lerm.—Apply for 
Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX, 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
4 Hepd-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
Large pra sium and playing-tield. Scholarships for Boarders 
aw ardec lin July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTR ESS. 


C AU DE COTE, DIEPP E.—An NGLISH 
IVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in Pe we halet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational Frencn re pid! yacquired, Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with En gland, —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


‘| ( UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
ligh School. Fees, £60 a year; daughters of clergymen and officers £45 a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing, 


Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 
H?+ RR -s ATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Direc G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line, Coll, Oxon.) 








GIRLS.— 








Me ul-Mistre Miss M. FE. 
id Foreign Mi 





situation near the 
ic Examinations. 





Resident Statl of G , 
Stray. Large hall and goo $-rooms. atic Publ 


ANTAGE. — ST. MARY'S SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEME® Established 1959. 
water and general sanitatic + rare - it : 
physie wing and out g: 
profe ors. Caaminations, tr ry 
Examination Board, London Matrieu 
House, attached, £44. Warden— ‘The t 
READING.—-Apply, SISTER-IN-CH ARGE. 


(JOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, ‘BRISTOL. 


Fine 

















“aud Cambridge Schoois 
es, £05. At St. a 





Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
n application to Mr. A. ( - DOUGLAS, M.A., 


ATI ON AL PUBLIC 
olars hips fealthy Country. 
Sto 18) prepared for all 
idertaken. Terms moderate. 


Terms and Prosype Oxon, 
Is 3 ESW ICK SCHOOL.—C O-E DU C 

XA School. Large Endowment. Va 
Splendid Playing-tield and Gri wands Gir 
Ex an minatio ms. Charge of Childre 


ospec ‘ tus from Re »v. HEAD- MASTE oR : 
EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
ECEIVED in the H EAD MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 


minutes’ walk trom the School, and healthily situated 
se Moor, Terms, 60 guineas per: annum, 





ad ui 









BOARDERS are R 
LAND TERRACE. 
ou the edge of Woodhou 


(PORQUAY. —APSLEY 





HOUSE. —Private High School 
4 for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mr-. 
(. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, The nouse stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasium, games. 
M: iny dis tinctions in Universi ty é sud Mu isical Examinations. 





RC HDE AC JON WILSON W ISHES to REC OMMEND 

eB a BOAR DING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFTELD, RIPON, Country 

o : vd tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

‘ if. wls, Miss BOYC O1 [ and Miss TARVER 
t Mistresses a mn Hig rh Se he ol for Girls), 


Tw ALDHE IM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Sati ruazes, Music, Painting. Visiting Profes 33 
rsity Lectures; Physical raining; bracing climate aud large grounds. 


ui 
Highest Englis 





















h references, 
| OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSC ‘OMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, JAMES MAC DONELL. BO 
) I i n 


PREPARED for the Public 3 
Maste » French, Piano 


wverlooking Sea. G yon 


(10t RT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH a 


now a VACL LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 





















try Home for i utally att l. Regular medical attendance with 
1 cure i For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 
\ OORHURST, KENT'S BANK, GRANGE-OVS? 
1 SANDS Principal, Miss DU ee EY. Educational advantages for 
le , i rls. Giood discipline, combined with all tha a ‘oiuforts ot Home. 
rerms inclusive and lerate 
\L [IFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MAT HE. 
MATIC AL, and NAT RAI, SCIENCE S¢ sHOL \RSHIPS MAY, 
‘jenorm = heatdes tf xubitiol p OPER te ¢ Dp tien, V ue from £2 
ya t Also Sel eee ps t boys inte i ° v ng Soe 
Particulars sauk eoud is trom HEAD MASTER ex “SECRETABY, the 
! ( 1b 5 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





T= 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2.000 acres. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, § Victoria Street, Westminster, 


NEXT TERM BE GINS on MAY 18th. 
D o°-v 2 CO 2 Gh eh eG 


Prospect ication to the Tlead-Master, 
R rod 


Mt! 








RD 
iv 












“* L , M.2 
Sometime Houso-1 ter, Upping ham, under Edward Thring. 





1 geneld C OLLEGE E.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for hoys intended tor the Army 
Class.—Apply to the W ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


I VADLEY COLLEGE.—NAV, AL CLASS.—Application 
) for i ecial preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibiti ns intzy be awarded to candidates for 








the Navy. 
AYHAM HOUSE, “SE Vv a NOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS n. Advi unts 1ges of home and school 







Only a limited number t 
combined. Special attention to healt 








h and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, on BURGES, Newnham 
College, C ambridg re, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge Hi: gh School. 
References : Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mes “Walter Ward, & others, 


[)ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. . Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—< OV ERDALE » SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, 


Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Cle 18, _ Trip. ), Newnham Coll., Camb. Hig est references, 


























OURNEMCUTH. moll WYNDHAM ‘PENI RUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECE IVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Servic e and other Competitive Pxaminations. :. —For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNY VE ON ROAD. 


rue HALL, C [AMPS' 











CROSS SFIELD “ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 





Marked success 


Large playground ; tennis. Every = hee comfort and care. e 
Special Terms 


in lang guages, music, painting, and University examinations, 
made for the daughters of né aval t and military officers. 
References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 


others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 





SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. _ Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations, Health and Physical Training 
studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. —Principal, Miss 


especially 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E, L. JOHNS, M.A 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


UNICH.—Herr SCHWARZ, late Assistant-Master at 
Mulgrave Castle (the Marquis of Normanby’s School), will TAKE a 
SMALL PARTY of BOYS from the beginning of May onwards to learn 
German and other subjects near Munich. Boys can atte md the local schoo!s 
if desired. Miss Borton Brown, late ‘Directrice” at Ecole des Roches, 
Verneuil, will accompany the party. Individual attention given.—For full 
particulars apply to A. S¢ orT, Shoreham, Sevenoaks, Kent. Reference 
kindly permitted to Sir Joi Bart., M.P., the Rev. Canon the Marquis 
of Normanby, Count lin I. St. John Parry, Tutor of ‘Trinity 
Colieze, Cambridge, Mrs. Louis 3 Buxto nm (Norwie h) 5 ke, 





—Principals, Miss L. J. 


.Lond., late Scholar of 
l 

















is 
















RUSSELS.—Very healthy situ: ition. —Madlles, DENY 
RECE oe SaFE W DAU GHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE Bowe r 
EDUC erty nfoi le family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drs iw: 
ing, Painting £8 )perann. : Teri n commences with entrance of 





nu n ; 
Puy vil; Persoual Rets, , ea ectus onapplics ation. —-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue “a se 


NE AR P. ARIS. —HOME for YOUNG PEOPLE with 
Swis y of gx ood social position. Detached house on 


banks of ‘sc ‘serene tem 8, a ling. Excellent tor acquiring a ens e 





of French, —Particulars 5 fro ym 1 Mrs , The Che stuuts, Hol; gate Hull, ° York, 
— MJ ARIAN G REEN . panne Head- ‘Mistvune of the 
M h School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
VAG NEL HOU SE St HOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aiinisto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detachec 1 hous se, tennis, hockey,&e. - University Examin ation & Inspection. 









ft IGHFIELD SCHOOL, for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUI Alec K.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E, SEELEY. 
New Prem: Thorough educaticn, with healthy home life and country 
surrounding ia ibdadeeinad and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 


EXAd MIN ATIONS. 
JARIS.—PENSION TOWNSHEND, 157 FAU BOURG 


ST. HONORE (close to Champs E] »3).—Rooms on first and second 
floors overlooking large, quiet courtyards. rins, from six to ten francs per 
day, according to room and length of vis Good cooking, comfort, and 
tle: valines ss. M: anage d by English k dies, French ; and English spoken. 

L U GBY SCH OOL.—The EXAMIN ATION - for 

) SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May One Scholarship 
is open to Candidates who have distinguished themselves in the Oxford or 
Cambridge Local Examinations,—Particulars may be obtained from HUAD- 


MAST La 









28th. 












NO INVALIDS.—A LIST. of MEDICAL MEN in ail 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recomm ed. MEDIUAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














————____ 


L EY CHO OY, 


7 H E s 
CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lauren, 


{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE DORSET. 
kK) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ~ of GENTL er 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, aay, 
care and comfort for delicate children. Every 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-felds, 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exam: Head-Mistress, 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Cam».), assiste 1 by a high] 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS aw: arde: ‘ 











Miss SOPHIE 
qualified stag, 
i by Competition, 
r oa . irri 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea- level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the —) ies 
Se holarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the tee aa 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winche mg aye 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern Sanitation, tug shy, 
cricket-tield, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus drill, lrg 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application’—Addre 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dor! king, bi) 


Oye WATFORD, HERTS.— 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. LargeS 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOU RDAIN, Lady 1 

Mistress, Miss L. FE. 














PHILLIPS, New nham College, 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembours: Gard 
2eferences :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the oe 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice W oods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss W. 
worth, and others, ‘ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL | EX. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, aad 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging bety 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 23 
per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; BNI 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Exon 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum 
SPECI AL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sous of Officers of the } 
Army who have lost their lives in the Sout h African War. Senior Cs andi ‘shee 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist. —Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

SC HOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parent s and Guardian 13 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouhl be sent to the 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOK, M. A.,22C raven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W el 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Bovys, 
Girts? Ena.isu, Forrien ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.s 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspect ected establishin 





ond. 




















ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Bcys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships cbtainable ; 518 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, ls. 44.—J° and J, 


PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requiremeuts be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


Re xAt LITERARY FUND. 


His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will PRESIDE at 
the lllth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Royal Literary Fund at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C., on FRIDAY, May I’th, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested 
to communicate us soon as possible with the Secretary. 

- A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 
, W.C, 


Secretary. 











7 Adelphi Terrace 
OE CRI BSCENT 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. EXTENSION Of PREMISES, 

UNTIL JULY Ist, 1901, a certain number of MEMBERS will be ELECTED 
on payment ef only H ALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Candi- 
dates Should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club. A larg ye number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawiug-room, Me: nbers’-room, Games-room, &e. The most convenient Club 
for Li po ded shoppmg in Sloane Street. Gentlemen adinitted as Guests. The 
BAND — play throughout the Season during Luncheon on SUNDAYS 
1.50 to 2.50, and Dinner on WE DNESDAYS 7.80 to 8.30, 





 OLUB, 













PAIELD LANE RAGG ED SCHOOLS, . &e., ade, 

DIAMOND JUBILWE FESTIVAL and 59th ANNUAL MEETING, 

HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAYS INN KOAD, 
WEDNESDA Y, May 15th, 6 p.m, 
i r to be take 
The President (t] ARE of ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G.), 

supported by the Margu North: ee a, the Hevs. Canon Barker, M.dy 

Alexan der Conne u, 3D)., b. J. Gibbon, “ i other geutlemen. 

ag Singing by a Spe ‘ial Choir. Children at work. 






attending 
(see bel 


lesirous of ie meeting should apply tor tickets of admis 
sion (free) to the Se z ow). 
~ The Committee ¢ arnestly Appeal tor 


behalf of the Lustitution. 
Secretary, PEREGRINE PLATT, 
field Lane Institution, 






Friend 





Donations and Annual Subscriptions on 








Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, EC. 

Bigg eek TING.—ALL KINDS of ~ COPYIN YG and 
MANIFOLDING quickly and caretully executed in best style. 
AUTHORS’ Mss. from lod. per 1,000. words Jestimonials from many 


(Established 1893, )—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balhain Grove, 


£12 12s. 


via Dover, 


_ erary persons, 
salham, - L ondo: 1, Ss. 


£6 6s. SWISS TOURS, 


VENICE TOURS, 
Illustrated Itineraries 


including hotel accommodation. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, L po my swe 


F LOREN CE E and 


Calais, 





und full Summer P rogramime from the SECRETABY, 


LACKB EET LES, COCKROACHES —Only Remedy is is 
“UNION COCKKO/ ACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, BLS 

Museum, Shetlield, who cleared plague of them from Shetlield Workhouse. 

morons uded by ‘all the Ladies’ P apers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. ody 

, 4s. Gd., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 

R: ARE and OUT-OF- PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED— 
Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, <c. Books 

on every subject in all languages supplied, Please “state wants. Catalogues 

Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Ori 


Sets of standard authors specially wanted. 
treet, Birmingham, 











ost-iree. 
Soaks purchased for cash. 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright § 














ED 
mdi+ 
‘'s to 
OM, 


AYS 
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OT 
CIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 





S° 
Offices—62 STRAND, W.C, 





EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
In a recent pamphlet on this subject published by the above Society, the 
(Miss Edith Carrington), after recounting some of the horrors perpe- 


writer 
h vivisectors on these unfortunate animals in past times, goes 


trated by Englis 
on to say :— 

“That the most infamous atrocities are also praciised at the present moment, 
upon these, the nearest to us in structure and intelligence of all our ‘lesser 
prethren,’ the Medical Journals show. The number of the Journal of Pathology 
for December, 1900, contains accounts of protracted torture of these sensitive 
beings which make the blood boil and the heart sicken, The article is named 
‘Further Observations and Experiments on the Thyroid and Parathyroid ;’ 
und the writer speaks as coolly of cutting out nerves from the living flesh and 

f removing portions of a frame as ready to quiver with anguish as his own, as 
if he talked of scooping out the core of an apple or depriviug an orange of its 
pips. No mention is made of anzsthetics throughout this fearful paper, nor 
could any such things have alleviated the avenge of the moukeys during the 
days, weeks, and months of their slow martyrdom.’ 

(To be continued next Saturday.) 
Socie 3 e > for aid, 
The Society appeals to the Public for aid . M. wean. Secretary. 





THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


In Four Volumes 4to, uniform with the ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF THE 
SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.” 


1. THE SURVEY OF EASTERN PALES- 
TINE. By Col. C. R. Conver, R.E., D.C.L., LL.D, Many 
drawings are given of Biblical and Classical sites with which 
the district abounds, and of the wonderful field of Dolmens 
and Stone Circles, with a Map. 


9, THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF SINAI, 
PETRA AND THE WADY ’ARABAK,. By H. C. Hart, 
B.A. Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 


3 ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN 
PALESTINE. By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, LL.D. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. treats of Jerusalem and _ its 
neighbourhood. Vol. II. of various parts of Southern 
Palestine. Profusely Illustrated. 





For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 38 Conduit Street, London, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from| COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for z . aes 
weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.—Two on Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per anuwin, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered a 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS CUPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL IAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Are: ade, Manchester. 





‘c THE LITERARY ‘PEN is a qr ars) running Pen 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 





T. FISHER UNW IN, Patern oster Square, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSUR ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 19848. 





EN VESTED BOND ccsiscerosycccsssssesessessatenncssscetsesss £40,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Establisked 1835, Capital £500.09. 





THE NEW SIXPENNY WEEKLY 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
PERSONALITIES. 


THE CANDID FRIEND 


EDITED BY 


FRANK HARRIS. 


Offices: 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND. 


TELEPHONE: 3,199 Gerrard. 
TELEGRAMS: “Pepperette,” London. 


FIVE YEARS ON THE DEVILS ISLAND 
JUST READY.—Price 6s. net. 


FIVE YEARS 
OF MY LIFE 


BY 
ALFRED DREYFUS. 


With Portraits and Illustrations from the Author’s 
Sketches. 











Lonpon : GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 





A Book for Every Home. 
HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH 
AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 
By ONE WHO DID IT, 
1s. Postal Order, or Stamps. 


Apply to—C. F. CARPENTER, 
The Health Resort, Bishop’s Teignton, s. Devon. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL-KNOWN COLLEC 
TIONS OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES, 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection. 
‘The Series includes examples by L ord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &c. The Auto- 
types measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s. each. 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries. 
The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &e. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti 
and others, 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION iS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
7TCHINGS BY F, LAING 


Exhibition now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S Gallery, 16 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W., 10 to 6 daily. 
Adimission, including Catalogue, Is. 








OOKS © “WANTED. —25s. each | given. —* Poetry for 
Children,” 2 vo 3., 1809; “Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘* Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1809: Brown ing’s ‘ aie 3,” 1841; “Re vadste r’s Album,” 1845; “Jorrocks’ 
Javuts,” 1833 or i Ciara ¥ faughan,’ 5 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. 
‘“Rowapy Rye,” 2 v “Bipie in Spain,” 3 vols. (ist Ee 1.); “Wild Wales,’ , 
3 3 volc., 1862.—BAKER'S G KEAT BOOKSHOP, John Bris ght St., Birmingham. 
OOKS, MSS.. &c.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
AUCTIONEERS of Bocks and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smailer Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS 
MADE tor Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end), Established 180. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND CO.’S LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT 


REIGN. By the Right Rev. A. F. Wiynrxaton-Incram, D.D., Bishop 
of London. 18mo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. By the 


same Author, Fea P- 8v0 cloth boi ssc 3s. 6d. (Third Edition. 





THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. 


WitiuM Brieat, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. [Second Edition. 


** A very valuable enarmaghs 2al work. reine a. 


OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CEN- 


TURY PROBLEMS. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Drruan, 
the Revs. Canon Scort Ho.iitanp, Canon Gore, Canon Barnett, A. 
CuanpDLeR. T. C. Fry, A. L. Lintey, and P. Dearmer. With Introduction 
by W. J. Hoc xING, Vicar of All Saints’ , Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“An excellent bi ok, consisting of a series of short and stirring addresses by 
well-known Churchmen.”—Literary W xe} l. 





NOW READY. 


PLAY AND POLITICS: Reminis- 
cences of Malaya. By an Old Renidont. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





At all the Libraries. 


By CatTHERINE 


Senin crown Syo, 6s. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


S. and Frorencr Foster. 
* Thoroughly whoiesome and enjoyable and well written.” 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


Large crown Syo, cloth boards, 6s. each, 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 
THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
A HAUNTED TOWN. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


’—Atheneum. 











NOW READY.—New and liens Edition, crown 8vo, er 
price 3s. 6d. 





TIMES.—"* An impartial reeord of earnest, intelligent work.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is immense. 
What he did lives after him in his foundations and organisations...... The whole 
book is full of names known to Churcl: people...... aud is a valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical biography.” 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 








Monthly. Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
MAY, 1901. 
WHERE ARE WE Now? By E. B. Husband. 
Ovr Treaty RELATIONS WITH THE BorRS: HOW HAVE WE OBSERVED THEY. 


By Edwd. B. Rose. 

THE Woriv’s True HEIRs; 
White. 

Wuy not Irish VOLUNTEERS ? 

‘Tur WoREING CLASSES AND CONSCRIPTION. By Anti-Jingo. 

Lanp OWNERSHIP; OR, THE RiGutT To Lanp. By Franklin Thomasson, 

Max Mv wer (Personal Reminiscences). By Karl Blind. 

ls THE SENSE OF Dvty THE OFFSPRING OF SELF-Love? A Study in Ethies, 
By Christopher C. Dove. ‘ 

Crvit Service IneQuatities anp AnvsEs. By Ashley de Burgh, 

An Eruical Birtu-rate. By Frances Swiney 

THE PurLosopuy oF Trapirion. By John F. Simpson. 

HooLiGANISM AND WorkING-Boys’ CLiuss. By Ernest Morley. 

‘fur Late Rev. H. R. Hawets. By E. Wanless Frid, 

Hatt! By James Arthur Gibson, 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 


or, TRUE AND FatseE ImpERtALism. By F, A. 


By Thomas E. Naughten. 





York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





pp ee OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Xc., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
first editious, beautitul and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues is —. 
Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Maywarket, 


which includes muny tine 


London, S.W. 





if OOKS. — HAT CH. ARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piceadilly,W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
New choice Bindings 
Usual cush discounts, 


Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. 
or Presents, 


Post orders promptly executed, 








TO RAISE MONEY 


QUEEN'S MONUMENT 


ALL PROFITS FROM 
VICTORIA VALE 


Are for the National Memorial to Queen Victoria Fung, 





NOW READY. 


VICTORIA VALE: 


Misecllancous Pages for the Passing Epoch, including Fiction fup 
Adults and Children. 


By WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A, Cam, 
Author of ‘* All Change, ? 


PRICE SIXPENCE; Post-free, Ninepence. 


With the first 5,000 copies sold of “Victoria Vale” a copy of * All 
Change” will be presented gratis. The first 2,000 copies of “Ali 
Change” thus presented will be those bound in crimson cloth, gilt 
lettered, &c., price 2s. 6d, The remaining 3,000 copies will be those 
just publis hed lat Is. 





EARLY OPINIONS ON ‘‘ALL CHANGE.” 
“ Delightful sketches.” —Nottingham Guardian, ** A small casket of brilliants 
never dull.’’—Sun. © Live ly and oiten eloquent.”—Scolsiman. “ Keen and 
witty - much wisdom,’”’— Glas: gow Herald, “ Entertaining...... extremely read. 
able,” —Has tings Obs ‘Thought ¢ germs... is a seer...... whose eye is keen 
and far-reaching.” —Methodist Mc mthly. “ Brig shtly written...... witty and crisp,” 
—Christian Age. ‘Many very wise thoug hts......shrewd observations,’ — 
Bookinan. ‘Spicy, sometimes peppery. —Bapos sitory Times. “ Pithy.. --Itealt 
and charming. School Guardian, ‘* A philosopher with a keen sense of the 
deepest needs of humuanity......also a humourist.”—Baptist. 
FEW OPINIONS ON PREVIOUS WORKS. 
*Teeming with human sympathy and literary charm.”—Daily Telegraph. “Tt 
is well written..... is good to read.”’—Standard. ‘* Decided power......both inter- 
esting and touching.’’—Academy. ‘* Exceedingly pathetice...... is polished and 
scholarly.’’-—Morning Post. ‘* Has given genuine pleasure to a reviewer.’—Pal| 
Mail. “ Delicious......fascinating......exquisitely tama. "—Queen. 


Write your name in a copy of * Victoria Vale,” and keep it as 
reminder of your part in building the Queen’s Monument. 


PRICE SIXPENCE; Post-free, Ninepence. 






ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN S LI LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RHYMER.” 
BLACK MARY. by ALLAN McAcbay. (Green Cloth 
Library.) 6s. 
A THRILLING NOVEL OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
THE WISDOM OF ESAU. By R. L. Ovuruwarre and 
C. H. Cuyomiry. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
~ BY “MADGE,” OF “TRUTH.” _ 
MANNERS FOR GIRLS. we Mrs. Humpury, Author 
of ** Be auty Adorned,” &e. Cloth, 
—" aL.L ABOUT BRITISH, BOERS, AND ZULUS.. 
Cloth, 


TALES FROM NATAL. By A. R. RB. Turnsete. 


3s. 3s. 6d. 











~ BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. (hie ae paper cover, 6d, 
BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE: 


By J. LAWRENCE Lampr. Cloth, 6s. 
= MARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. 
AMONG THE SYRINGAS. By the Author of “ Moon- 


light,” &e. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE WIZARD’S KNOT. By Wittiam Barry. 


Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE. LETTERS. Bj 


Barry Paty. Fourth Impression. Paper, 1s.; clotn, 2s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
. 1 
IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN: being the 
Record of Three Years’ Explor: ition. Ry Captain H. H. P. Deasy, late 
16th Queen’s L ancers, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Appendices, Maps, and 80 I!lustrations, elot h gilt, 2ls, net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE AND PROGRESS 


under the Rule of Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, and Cardinal 


True Romance. 





(Unwin'’s 





Vaughan. By Perey Firzceratp. With Photogravure Portraits, cloth, 

2 vols., 21s. pet 
COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM; or, Literature and 

Democratic Patronage. By ——? Demy Sy o, cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


r ryRU ES dh and MOST | CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature se ut gratis and post- 
free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piceadilly, W.—The Chureh is open for DIVINE 
Sk RVICE on SU NDAYS at 11 and 7. 
ryNo BOOKBUYERS and LIBR RARL ANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The MAY Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works 
and New Remaiuders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now_ ready 
aud will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, Londou, W.C, 
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cMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’S LIST. 


—Full of graphic incident and interesting throughout,” 
onvou a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 
B 


the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., | 
lain fo the Right Rev. C. P. Scorr, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China ; 

for five years Actiug-Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘It would be difficult to call to mind a more dramatic 
ter in history than that afforded by last year's tragedy in Peking, and Mr. 
a has done justice to his subject. : 


With a Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 

Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 

Atheneum—* Perfectly delightful, incisive, direct, and sparkling. Her letters 

are, in fact, as entertaining as any novel. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR of ‘‘CLEG KELLY,” ‘‘THE RED AXE,” ‘LITTLE 
ANNA MARK,” &c. 
Scotsman.—“ One of the most successful of Mr. Crockett’s recent essays in 
romance basses Full of colour, fire, and movement.” oe 
Christian World.—** Well invented, well knit, of cumulative interest, told with 
a verte worthy of Crockett in his best days.” 


PACIFIGO. ey youn Ranpat. 
THE ARCHBISHOP & THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER enema 
THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 

By ARTHUR R. CONDER. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





[Ready. 


[On May 10th. 








““MAY STRAND” 


Alone ! Now Ready. 
Deserted! 
Betrayed! 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS, who suffered almost indescribable 
cruelties, tells of the painful sufferings and terrible sensations he 
had to endure, in the Diary he wrote during his exile. His own 
descriptions, written under the impulses of the moment, thrill the 
reader with their startling vividness. The story is reproduced for 
the first time, and Illustrated with Drawings by Captain Dreyfus 
himself, in “* My Life on Devil’s Island,” 


* Strand Magazine ,°, 


Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE contributes the third article of his remark- 
able series, entitled ““Strange Studies from Life.” The 
present story—“‘The Debatable Case of Mrs. Emsley’’—is 
founded on fact, and appeals with equal interest to readers of 
fiction and psychology. 

ROBERT BARR, the well-known writer, is represented by a capital 
tale—** The Mystery of the Expert.” Its attraction lies 
not only in the author’s bracing style, but in the novel treatment 
of a quite unusual plot—interesting and up-to-date. 


H. G. WELLS continues his powerful imaginative account of the ex- 
periences of ** The First Men in the Moon,” In this in- 
stalment they reach a point of surprising interest. 


The May Number of the Str and 


contains also an interesting article on ‘‘ The New Star 
and its Discoverer,” by RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA; 
the Children’s Fairy Story; “Some Famous Cricket 
Balls” ; and many other attractive items. 


The May ‘‘Strand.’? Price 6d. 


Royal Academy Pictures 








Royal Academy Pictures 





Royal Academy Pictures 





Royal Academy Pictures 





Royal Academy Pictures , 


| Five Exquisite Rem- 


| brandt Photo- 
| gravures will be 
given in Messrs. 


Cassell’s Fine Art 
Work, 


| ROYAL 
__ ACADEMY 
PICTURES 1901 


in place of the single 
plate hitherto given. 
Part I., price 1s., 
will be ready about 
May 6th,and the re- 
maining four parts 
at short intervals. 
The work will also 
be published in 
1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 





J. Bloundelle-Burton 





J. Bloundelle-Burton 





J. Bloundelle-Burton 





J. Bloundelle-Burton 





Mr. J. BLOUN- 
DELLE-BUR-.- 
TON’S New Novel, 


A VANISHED 
RIVAL 


will be published 
ina few days, price 





6s. 





Rev. Alexander Harrison 





An Eventful Life 





Rev. Alexander Harrison 





An Eventful Life 





The Rev. ALEX AN- 
DER HARRI- 
SON'S Autobio- 
graphy, entitled 


AN EVENTFUL 
LIFE: 


Adventures, Incidents, 
Inferences, 


will be ready 





shortly, price 6S. 





Frank R. Stockton 





Frank R. Stockton 





Frank R. Stockton 





Frank R. Stockton 





Mr. STOCKTON’S 
New Volume of 
Short Stories, en- 
titled 


AFIELD AND 
AFLOAT, 


6s., with 12 [ns 


trations. 





New Historical Novel 





New Historical Novel 





New Historical Novel 





New Historical Novel | 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


120 Pages. 145 Illustrations. Order your copy to-day. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


(Quite engrossing is 


A SOLDIER 
OF THE 
KING, 


by DORA M. 
JONES, 
JE ct being the origi- 
nal of Bunyan’s 
‘Evangelist.’ Price 
6s. 


the sub- 
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ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY.” 


SIRIUS 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Now Ready, price 6s., cloth. 








90,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD OF 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s Great Novel, 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 
Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. Price 6s., cloth. 

Daily News. — Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”’ Daily Telegraph.—‘* An 
excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for 
thought.” Westminster Gazette—*Is beyond doubt a book to read.” Speaker.—‘‘ This amazingly witty 
and brilliant novel.” 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler's Volume of Poems. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, fcap. 4to, cloth, price 6s. 


LOVE’S ARGUMENT, and other Poems. 


Standard.—“ Miss Fowler’s verse is clever, bright, amusing, and original.” 
TWO NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
(1) HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER; or, The Shadow of a Throne. By 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With Illustrations by James Greig. Price 6s., cloth, 


(2) MY HEART AND LUTE. By A. Sr. Laurence. Price 6s., cloth. 











RALPH CONNOR’S TWO SPLENDID NOVELS. 
(1) THE SKY PILOT. By Ratrx Coxnor. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 6s. 


(2) BLACK ROCK. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LATIN LITE RATURE 
THE EMPIRE. 


Selected and Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief Introductions, by 


ALFRED GUDEMAN, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania, 








In Two Volumes. Cloth, 12mo. Per Volume, $1.80. 

Vol. IL—Prose. Selections from Seneca Rhetor, Velleius, Curtius, Peironius, 
Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, 
Justinus, Apuleius, Minucius Felix, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Boethius. 


Vol IL—Poetry. Pseudo-Vergiliana, Manilius, Phaedrus, Seneca, Persius, Lucan, 
Calpurnius, Nemesianus, the Octavia, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Pervigilium Veneris, A-usonius, and Claudianus. 





If copies cannot be procured from your booksellers, they will be mailed post- 
paid by the publishers upon receipt of an International Money Order for One 
Dollar and Eighty Cents per volume. Correspendence is invited relative to 
supplies for class use. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Washington Square, New York, U.S.A. 


ae 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Fer Den 


Bots, 
Fure BORDEAUX, an excellent ots. dBoty 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Theappreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
jucreasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carr 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Boitles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is yo 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them jp 
vaiue, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS, 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 919) 
“2 jo repayable on demand, aT ia 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, posc-tree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manzger, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Chariug Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B, MACDONALD, Secretary, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 










NUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
ATO ic veeedeccneseecae e@cccces £1010 0 
Ha ge .. ween oun ane 
Qui : 212 6 
Na ies - Bee 
Half-Colummn ...cceccces Cecceee 115 0 
Quarter-Column .... « O74 





COMPANIES, 





Outside Page 0 
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In cloth gilt, 3s. 64.; by post, 3s. 9d. 
RIDGE WHIST: its Whys and Wherefores. The | 


Game Clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 





| SECOND EDITION NOW READY, super royal 8vo, 80 pp. 
“THE QUEEN’S BEST MONUMENT.” 


With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C.J. MrLRosE. Also by the | A Memorial Repzint cf the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters on the Queen 


sime Author (and uniform with *‘ Bridge Whist” in size, plan, and price), | 
“Solo Whist” and ‘Scientific Whist.” | 
London: L. Urcorr Giit, 170 Strand, W.C. H 





CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New | 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, | 
1s now ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 5 








that have appeared in 


She Spectator. 


6d. net; by post, 74d. 


To be obtained of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: “SPECTATOR,” Limited, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No, 291. MAY, 1901, 


Tus Costs OF THE War. By the Right Hon. the 
’ rdown. 

Bae ee kxGL0-ROMAN PasToraL. By the 

2 Hon. Viscount Halifax. 
bs, so PRISONERS: A SUGGESTED OnJECT-LEsson, 

“— Mrs. John Richard Green. 

NarionaL THEATRE. By rank R. Benson. 
= qionsure OF HosPiTaLs TO MepiIcaL SCHOOLS, 
Bory sir Samuel Wilks, Bart... M.D. (Past Pre- 

ic yal College of Physicians). ‘ 

panna Lanoratoriss. By Arthur R. Hinks 
“— the Cambridge Observatory). 

Hovstne PROBLEM. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 
= NoveLs OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Walter 

‘rewen Lord. 
an anv IxpiAN Press. By J. D. Rees, C.LE. 
«AUSTRALIA FOR THE Wuite Man” AGain. By 

Gilbert Parker, M.P. i 
Korea FROM THE JAPANESE STANDPOINT. By H. N. G. 
shby. 
a or Mopern Epvucation. By Harold 

. Gorst. ee 
eathue as Pioneers. By G. F, Watts, R.A. 
Is Law FOR THE ProrpLE OR FOR THE LAWYERS? 

By His Honour Judge Emden. 





Co-oPERATIVE PROFIT-SHARING CANTEENS. By the 
Hon. John W. Fortescue. 
Tye Disastrous NEw Army Scueme. By RB. 


Yerburgh, M.P.. ae 
[ast Monty. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 








Price 2s, 6d. Price 2s, 6d, 
THE MAY ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


contains the Following Articles :— 

Tue Economic Decay oF GREAT Britain. By the 
Author of “ Drifting.” 

Tye Lrserat Party. By J. A. Murray Macdonald, 

MicawBerism IN Mancuvria. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Tur AmERicaN AND AFRICAN Civin Wars, By 
W. H. Sands. 

Caeap Literature. By Mrs. Bernard Sosanquet. 

Cavrch AND STATE IN FRANCE SINCE THE CON- 
corpat. By M. Jules Legrar 

Arwy Rerorm: THE GOVERNMENT Prorosats By 
Capt. Walter H. James. 

Earty CHRISTIANITY AND THE DeMOCRATIC IDEAL, 
Ry Richard Heath. 

Tur REVOLUTION IN THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION, 
By Joseph Ackland, 

Typ FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT OF THE TRANSVAAL, 
By Mrs. Goldmann. 

Some Recent Books. 





3y “A Reader.” 





Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tae Cotumpvs Company, Limited, 


Columbus House, 43 & 434 Petter Lane, London, E.C, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No, 1,027. MAY, 1901, 
Mone Epirors—anp OTHERS. 


3y Zack. 





2s, 6d. 


Many Ameria Spor. 
MeastrinG SPAce. 
Or Men anp Matters rs Oor VILLAGE. 

Doom CasTLE: A Romance. By N. Munro. Chaps, 
S1-54. 

SHAKESPEAKE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE.—I. 
Tue Key To THE SONNETS ENIGMA, 

“Past Carin’.”” By Henry Lawson. 

Eaypt: ENGLISH WAXING AND FRENCH WANING 

Tae Future or Our Cavatny. 

Musings Without Metuop.—Tue Canpip Frienp 
—His DanGerovus JEREMIADS—ENGLAND §S Dis- 
S0LUTION—THE COMPETITION OF GERMANY AND 
AmericAa—THE Exports oF Great Britain— 
A ScourGe or MuInisters—Mr. CuILpERs'’s 
LirE—THE QUEEN AND Mr. GLapstONE—THE 
Bupget—Sin ALFRED MILNer’s Return. 

Wittiam Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





[HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund ..........00 
Reserve Liability of Pre 





«oe £1,500,000 
. $25,000 
. 9,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON Have cust Published 


WAR'S BRIGHTER SIDE. 


By JULIAN RALPH, 


Special War Correspondent to the Daily Mail. Ex. er. Svo, Illustrated, cloth, price 6s, 

The history and principal contents of ‘The Friend,” the unique news- 
paper Edited by RUDYARD KIPLING, JULIAN RALPH, Mr. LANDON, Mr. 
GWYNNE, (War Correspondents), and published at Bloemfontein at the 
special request of Lord Roberts during his occupation. 
_ It contains 13 contributions by RUDYARD KIPLING, most of which are now pub- 
lished in this country for the first time, Dr, CONAN DOYLE, Lord STANLEY, 
and many Officers and other eminent men also contributed to this unique paper. 


FIRST NOTICE. 





Globe.-—“ As entertaining as it is instructive, This is one of the war books that will live.” 
SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
SIEGE OF KUMASSI. 


THE ABYSSINIA. 
By LADY HODGSON, 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, 
Author of ‘ Tunisia,” “ Servia.” 
Wife of Sir Frederic M. Hodgson, late Governor of | Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 80 Illustrations, price 15s, 
the Gold Coast. Morning Advertiser.—“‘ A new book by Mr. Vivian 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 21s, is like a glass of champagne to seasick tourists. 
The Outlook says :—‘ A singularly vivid picture of | From cover to cover his latest work does not cease 
a stirring episode,” to sparkle.” 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS. 


| _ By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &e. Extra crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 68 
HAS RECEIVED UNIVERSAL PRAISE FROM THE PRESS, 
Daily Chronicle.—* Should be re-read and read again.” Echo.—“ Truly marvellous.,,,..most engrossing.” 
Daily News.— This delightful book.” Athenzum.—* A charming volume,” iain 
Yorkshire Post.—*‘ Everyone who loves the sea should read this book,”’ 


— HUMOROUS NOVEL OF THE SEASON. | CS Oo N 7 E S S| Oo N S 
A'VARSITY MAN. oF ‘A POACHER, 











Daily Mail.—* Without the preliminary clamour of | 
Buy! Buy! Buy! a real humourist has sprung into | 
being. Excluding the classics, there are few wittier | Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 
books about to-day than ‘ A ’Varsity Man.’” |  Field.—‘ The book is very remarkable, instructive 

Scotsman.— A capital book, full of ‘smart things.’ | in its disclosures of the dubious ways of poachers 
Mr. Allen tells the story with a playful and genial | and an intending reader cannnot but be interested 
humour, and is never vulgar.” and amused.” 


Two Splendid New 6s. Novels by Well-known Authors. 
CINDERS. By HELEN MATHERS. 
CINDERS. By HELEN MATHERS. 4""%,¢f.\Spmizs.tazo’ the 
THE ETERNAL CHOICE. By E. H. cooper. 
THE ETERNAL CHOICE. By E. H. cooper. 


Author of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &c 


Novels that People are reading. Price 6s. each. 


A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR. FLORENCE WARDEN. 
UNDER THE REDWOODS. BRET HARTE. 
THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT. HEADON HILL. 
A HONEYMOON IN SPACE. GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
THE TAPU OF BANDERAH. LOUIS BECKE & WALTER JEFFERY. 
*TWIXT DEVIL AND DEEP SEA. Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
THE INVADERS. Sccond Edition. LOUIS TRACY. 
HER MASTER PASSION. ‘Second Edition. BESSIE HATTON. 
STRANGE WOOING OF MARY BOWLER. RICHARD MARSH. 


Second Edition. 











London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limirep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP cf CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicr-PrestpENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
TrusTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Part. ; 

GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. 
CHarrman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derury-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esyq., M.A., M.D. Secretary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 
Actuary—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society is conducted on the rn gh PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests o 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION, NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Ineome, £409,317. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—7he next Division of Bonus will take place in 
7901, when all With-Profit Assurances tg force on June Ist in that year 














W. E, CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


will share therein. 
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Messrs. DUCKWORTH and C0. announce Two 
New Books Just Published :— 


PRINCES & POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO, 
Trauslated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Contents: 

Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers.—The Poison Drama at the Court 
of Louis XIV.—The Death of ** Madame.’’—Racine and the Poison 
Affair.—‘* La Devineresse.” 

‘‘Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.’”’—Globe, 

** Will amaze most people.”—Morning Post. 

“A masterly performance.”—Literature, 


“A Picture of Old England.” 
THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE. 


4 Picture of Old England. By M. BRAMSTON., Cr. Svo, 5s. bd. 


** A capital romance.”—Manchester Guardian. 


| 50,000 COPIES. 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY 
10th Impression. 
“Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”—Daily News. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


“‘ Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 10th Impression. 
“The jaded reader in search of a novelty had better try ‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth. Fresh, amusing, and original.”—Standard, 
“There are not many novelists who possess the gaicty and skill of the author 
of ‘The Visits of Elizabeth.’’"—Literature. 


THE MONK WINS. 
By E. H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Litera! ure. 













































SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. &vo, tis, 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
“Tt isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well ahove average fiction.” 
—Standurd, 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 5 vols., 50s. net. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated Line for Line in the fersa vima of the Original, 

with Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK K. H. HASELFOOT, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and further Annotated, demy Svo, 12s. net 

‘© 4 translation which (as 2 well-known Italian critic asserts) more than any 
ether recalls to the ear the original.’’—Church Quarterly Review. 

* Has proved especially acceptable by the fidelity to the original both of its 
lancuage andits metre. ‘Lhe new edition gives it in a recension which has in- 
creased its merits in both of these respects, and which makes the translation 
more valuable than ever.”"—Scolsiman, 


WITTE’S ESSAYS ON DANTE. 
Translated by (. MABEL: LAURENCE, B.A. Edited by 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be congratulated. Tie transla- 
tions have been admirably doue. Most useful book.’—Athenaun, 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents For MAY, 2s. 6d, 

1. Episopes of THE Monta. 

2, How to Exp THE War. By an Englishman. 

3. THe Austrian Anxipty. By Sir Rowland Blennerhasset!, Bar: 

4, A Repry to Soup Criticism. By His Excellency Jean de blech 

». THe CovENT-GARDEN JouRNAL. By Austin Dobson, 

6, On Govrernesses. By Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse. 

7. American AFFAirs. By A. Maurice Low. 

8%. Is Insanity IncurRaABLE? By Dr. Ford Robertson. 

%, SIDELIGHTS ON Russian OrtHopoxy. By Prince E. 

10, Maurice Hewxetr. By Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 

11, Tue Frencu ReEpvsiic versus THE Mong. By F. C. Conybeare. 

12. Wuat Suatt We Do witn Our Intsu Members? By Reginald Lucas, M.P 

J3. GREATER BRITAIN, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Sireet. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 








a SLING 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicops and ABC, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, | The Archipelago of Exiles. 


FROM J. NISBET & C0.’S List 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Struggles for 


tage Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By x 

ump, Author of “ The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. Demy 8yo, {6s, ARTIY 

Ps io pairranape por inc ie ry aa alike the votes of the public ang 

mao and interesting book.’—Mr. W. L. Courrygy, in the Dail 
“cc Soe ” siailieaoes * s a 

materials su for tho viveinen with wich thoy are prosenten== aaa 


BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES 


By Watter SicueL. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 

“© Admirable...... My. Sichel has drawn the world in which Bolingbroke } 
with a brilliant pen. He has sketched Addison and Steele, Swift and Arbutke 
not, Marlborough and Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazi A 
accuracy.” —Spectator. us 

«The case for the Tories is presented with all the resources of industry and 





epigram.’”—Daily News. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Politics 


her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Bonton Kuve, Author of 

**A History of Itahan Uuity,” and THomas Okey. With Maps, demy 8yo, 

12s, net. am 

“A work of the very highest value......admirably planned, a great mass of 
information......and for all the statistics there is not a dull page in the book.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 








A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-1871. By Boiron Kine, M.A, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps ani 
Plans, 24s. net. 

**We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of ths 

Italian movement...... faithful, sound, and just.’—Spectator, 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 
and Life. By J. A. Hosson. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 


whieh every social reformer would do weil to study with care.” 
~—Manchester Guardian, 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer, 


By J. A. Hopson. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. (Second Edition), 
«A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.” 








= Spectator. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 











6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS? LIST, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 


(1708-1778) ; 
Ov. The Growth and Division of the British Empire. 
By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ds. 
* Heroes of the Nations," 


Saint Louis 
(Louis IX. of France), the most Christian King. 
By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
i TTeroes of the Nations” 


e 
The Nineteenth Century. 

By Sir J. G. BOURINOT, ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
EDMUND GOSSE, ANDREW LANG, LESLIE 
STEPHEN, and others. 

A Review of Progress during the past one hundred years in the 
chief departments of human activity. 

, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





The Art of Revolver Shooting. 


By WALTER WINANS, 
Vice-President of the National Rifle Association of Great Britain. 
With over 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and 
from Photographs. 
8vo, cloth extra, in box, 21s. net. 


e 
Riallaro. 
By GODFREY SWEVEN. 
It is a satire on the manners, customs, 
and conditions of modern civilisation. The Story is related by 









140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Cheques (and Pust-Office Orders 569 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker,” 


three Englishmen who are mining in New Zealand, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


New List Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON : and New Yorks 
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nigBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


: f “The Angel of the Covenant,” ‘I'd Crowns Resign.” 
By the te Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Second Large Edition now ready. 


YING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr. 
a born novelist...... he has produced as entertaining a yarn as we have 
‘or many a long day.” 


J. 


MORN 
Cobban is 
come across f 


ACADEMY. —“A quick, bustling story. Mr. Cobban knows how to write and | 


se the reader's interest straightway.’ 
bo warons the {LD. ‘Mr. Cobban’s plot is worked out with great skill, 


3 ler to the end.” 
SR RIE TIE.—*“ Mr. Cobban's new book grips the attention at 


the start, and once begun, there is plenty of moving incident tc keep the reader 
ic 9 © 
on the qui vive.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANIMA VILIS.” 
DEVAYTIS. By Marya Rodz evicz. 


Translated by the Count S. de SOISSONS. Cloth, 6s. 





GLASGOW HER ALD.—“ This clever Polish authoress has given us another | 


of her vivid impressionist ti ules. Though lacking the large imaginativeness of 

Tolstoi, she has a masterly direct touch that reminds us somewhat of the 
great Russian. The tale deals with the love of a grim, taciturn man full of the 
ancient pride of Zmudzian race for a young, beautiful, frank-hearted American. 
The scenes of the story and the minor characters lend picturesqueness to the 
TTR ‘RARY WORLD.—“ Count de Soissons has done well to give us a trans- 
lation of this charming romance, to read which is a brain-rest after the 
hackneyed, stereotyped modern novel,” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The story is one of considerable power.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “WRONGLY 
CONDEMNED.” 


A DARING SPIRIT. 


By Mrs, BAGOT-HARTE, Author of “ Wrongly Condemned,” “ Bianca,” &c., 
Pictorial cloth, 6s, 


THE BURDEN OF AN HONOUR. 


By R. St. J. CORBET, Author of *‘ The Canon's Daughter.” Cloth, 6s. 
ACADEMY,—“ Asunny English story......a kind of diluted Trollope...... Much 
of the dialogue is really amusing. The heroine, too, is a delightful girl.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. 
Nume has given us since he made such a remarkable hit in ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.’” Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Fifth Edition in the 





G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON.. 


By the Author of “ A Fleeting Show,” ‘An Odd Career,” “ The Stigma, ke : 
Pictorial cloth, 6a. [Second Large Edition. 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ A decidedly clever book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We can recommend * The Minor Canon’ as an interesting 
variation of an old theme which has been treated before in ‘ The Scarlet 
letter’ and ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’”’ 

_ATHE N£UM.—*This book might well attract attention...... The dialogue 

self is the best we have yet read in Mr. Fitzgerald’s novels.” 

WEST MINSTER REVIEW.—**‘ Tie Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Berestord Fitzgerald has written. It isa study of the influence of the 
clerical profession on a mx of warm and impetuous nature.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* The story is well written. The portrait of ihe 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.”” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well de »pieted.’ 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—* Thestory is cleverly developed, the dénowement 
is original, ond the charac terisation strong.” 

NOu TINGHL AM GUARDIAN.—‘“ A well-conceivel story......notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as ¥ its even and sustained qui lity. The story 


\f 


very strong interest.” 




















DIGBY, LONG, 


meee: 


AND CO., 18 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


AN ARTICLE by SIR ROBERT HART. 

A SONNET by WILLIAM WATSON. 

A STORY by MAURICE HEWLETT. 

A PLAY by BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
And a PROPHECY by H. G. WELLS. 


ALL IN ONE NUMBEBR. 


SEE THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
for MAY. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


OOKs. —RARE AND OUT- OF-I PR INT BOOKS sU P- 
PL IED. —Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Internations 
vy of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 61. Librariesand Smal 

Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wai ited, First Editions and Complete 
ts of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


11 Henrietta Street. W.C. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2rd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE paige C.M.G., 
Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. With Illustrations and Maps, 


Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, 


AND ITS BEARINGS ON 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND POLICY. 


By FREDERICK W. HOLLS, D.C.L., 
A Member of the Conference from the United States of America. 
8vo, gilt top, 10s. net. 

Spectator.—* Tells without rhetoric, and from the point of view of a lawyer 
and a man of the world, the story of the deliberations of the Congress...... Mr. 
| Holls isa patient and "judicious critic.......J A clear and full summary....... We 
| hs ive found scarcely a sentence of his own to which we would wish to demur.’ 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
IN BAD COMPANY, 2nd other Stories. 
BERTHA RUNKLE. 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 
ANNIE N. MEYER. 
ROBERT ANNYS: POOR PRIEST. 
A Tale of the Great Uprising. [Ready on Tuesday. 
BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
The MAKING of CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM 


ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. 


By ROBERT YELVERTON TYRR ELL, Litt. D., D.C.L., LL. Dd. Cc rown | 8vo, 6s, 


POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


By SIDNEY Royse LysaGur. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND 
VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
Sir ARCHIBALD GerEIe, D.C.L.. D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
4 Maps and 1 numerous Tilustr ations, C rown 8v0, 10s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 








6rn EDITION NOW READY. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By 


the late Profe ssor HE NRY SIDGWIC KE, LL.D., D.C.L. Svo, 14s. net. 


FACT & FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JosepH Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Wisconsin. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED 


BY MODE RN KNOWLEDGE. By Joun Fiske. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
2xp EDITION NOW READY. 


HARD SAYINGS 0F JESUS CHRIST 


A Study in the Mind and Method of the Master. By Witttam Leicutox 
Grane, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester, Author of ‘The Word and the 
Way.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 








WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL 


PAPERS FOR ADMISSION INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
For the Years 1891-1900, Edited by E. J. Broorsmitu, B.A., LL.M. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 








APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 

THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C, G. MONTEFIORE. 
Ss. 6d.; annual subscription, post-free, Ls. 

ConTENTS :—Geniza Specimens. By Professor S. Schechter.—The * Eneye 
pedia Biblica” (Vols. I. ani IL.), and the Textual Tradition of Hebrew Proper 
Names. By the Rev. G. Buchanan Gray.—Auto de Fé and Jew. N. 
Adler.—The T: almud in History. By Professor Abram S. Isaacs.— An Ir itr 
luction to the Arabie Literature of the Jews (Continued). By Professor Moritz 
Steinschneider.—A Muhammadan Commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, 
By the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—Niese on the Two Books of the Maccabees. By 
[. Abrahams.—Die Vertreibung der Marranen aus Venedig im Jalire 1550. By 
the late Professor Davil Kaufmann.—Die Verbrennung der Talmudischen 
Litteratur in der Republik Venedig. By the Same.—The Legend of the 
Apostasy of Maimonites. ..By the Rev v. Professor D. S. Margoliouth, D.D.—Zu 
ler Von Al sahiz C ‘itirten U bersetzung aus Jesaja. By Professor W. Bacher.— 
Critical Notice: Weinstein’s “‘ Zur Genesis der Agada.” By F.C. gs aAre.— 
On Josephus, W: ars, V. 5, 7. By M.Simon.— Karaitica. By E. N. Adler.—An 
Ane! ient Bookse lle rs Catalogue. By E. N. Ac He r and | A Broydé. 


APRIL NUMBE R NOW R EADY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Conxtents.—The Meeting of the American Historical Association at Detroit 

ind Ann Arbor.—The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of the Crusades. By 
veorge L. Burr.—The Political Influence of the University of Paris in the 
Middle Ages. By Charles Gross.—The Rise of Metropolitan Journalism, 1800. 
i840. By Chi irles H. Levermore.—Sherman’s March to the Sea. By James F, 
ithodes.—French Experience with Representative Government in the West 
{udies 3y Paul S. Reinsch. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 8. MAY, 1901. 2s. 6d, net. 
CONTENTS, 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
INVESTMENT, TRADE AND GAMBLING, 
ON THE LINE. 

FIELD GUNS, II. (lllustrated)—-GALEATUS. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH TRADE, IU1—5/7 
HENRY E. ROSCOE. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN OFFICERS AND MEN ON 
ACTIVE SERVICE—ZA&SK/NE CAILPERS. 

TRADE AND THE ADMINISTRATION IN EAST 
AFRICA-—ZVELYN /. MARDON. 

CHARLOTTE YONGE AS A CHRONICLER—J//SS 
EDI/H SICHEL. 

THE PROTESTANTISM OF CHRIST—Z7HE AUTHOR 
Or * PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESI/A.” 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED GREEK MASTERPIECES. 
(Iliustrated)—PAROFESSOR C. WALDSTEIN. 

THE WRONG TOLSTOI—G. Z. CALDERON. 

THE LOST ART OF CATCHING—ZAZA. JJACFARLANE. 

LADY HESKETH AND “ JOHNNY OF NORFOLK ”— 
MRS. H. BARHAM JOHNSON. 

TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XVIII.-XIX.—AN7HONY HOPE. 

*,* Volumes I. and II., 8s. 6d. net each. Cases for Binding, Is. net ; Cloth 
Reading Cases, 2s, 





A NEW IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 


GEORGE CRABBE, 1751-1832. Edited by his Sox. With 3 Steel Plates, 
including Portrait, royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. net ; also cloth, 6s. net. 





cd [Just out. 
This is the only Complete Edition of Crabbe’s Poetry and Letters as published 
by Mr. Murray in 1847. 





THE LIFE OF GILBERT WHITE, OF SEL- 


BORNE, Author of the “ Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne.” 
Based on Letters, Journals, and other Documents in the possession of the 
Family, and not hitherto published. By _his Great -Grand - Nephew, 
RasHueicw Hoit-Wuitr. With numerous Photogravure Portraits, and 
other Illustrations from Family Pictures, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

[Just out. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. By the Right 


Honourable Sir Moontstvart E. Grant Durr, G.C.M.G. Firrx Series 
—1889-1891, 2 vols. crown Svo, 18s, [Just out, 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE MARCH. By H.F. 


Mackrrx. With upwards of 60 Half-tone Illustrations from Snapshots 
takea during the War in South Africa. Large crown 8vo, 6s, [Just out. 
This volume differs from the great mass of those which have been published 
on the War in South Africa, inasmuch as it enables us to ‘see ourselves as 
others see us.””, Mr. Mackern is an American journalist, who accompanied our 
troops on the March to Pretoria. He has the advantage of being an expert 
shotographer, avd the volume is Nlustrated with 60 original Pictures taken by 











1m, ineeaceeniaiidgalianasiaiie 


THE PLEA OF PAN. By Henry W. Nevinsoy. 
Small crown Svo, ornamental binding, with Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman, 5s. net. 

*,* An imaginative work touching on some of the questions and doubts to which 
the conventions of modern civilisation give rise in many minds, [Just out, 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE.” 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By Boorn 


ARKEINGTON. With Illustrations and Typographical Ornaments, crown 
P 


Svo, 2s. 6d. uet. { Jus! 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 
Crown Sve, os. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arraur 


Mers. With Portraits. [Ready nexi week. 


out, 











VARIA. Studies on Problems Ethical and 
Philosophical. By Wirtiam Kyicut, Professor of Philosopuy in the 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [Ready next week. | 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A Companion Volume to “ Liitle Arthur’s England ” and © Liitle Arthur's 
France.” By the Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. With Maps and Iusteations, 
feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW Boos 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
PRINCE BISMARCK, 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK 

With Portraits, 2 vols. demy Svo, £1 net. . 
THE TimMEs :—** They throw new light upon Bij ’ 
character; they present a very coniplete and attractive 
picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ and of the 
relation which a perfect home life may hold to the lite 
of a statesman at whose bidding the most momentous 
events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate 
those events and express in very racy language Bis. 
marck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To his wife 
he was always frank; and in these letters we have a 
series of delightfully unreserved and caustic judgments 
as to most of the prominent people they came across,” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS, 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


Tur Acapemy,—‘** Mr. Irving has arranged his material well, and 
resented it in a concise and dramatic form. His humour is’ well 
fitted to lighten certain phases of his subject, and he nevep departs 
—— a perfectly just estimate of the members of his criminal 
gallery. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY, 
By W. B. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tue Dairy Curonicie.—‘** It is well written by an able man desirous 
to think courageously and much perplexed by the vision of life, 
Mr. Paterson often hits out the fire-hot phrase and frames the 
sentence that will stick in the memory.” 


New 6s. Novels and Stories, 
E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL. 
JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “‘The Gadfly.” 


Tae Dairy CuronicteE.—‘** They who do not fiinch from life’s terrible 
facts, so long as the presentation of them be made with courage 
and artistry, will find in Mrs. Voynich’s latest novel a most power- 
ful and poignant story. There are passages in it which cause one 
to quail as one reads, and which, nevertheless, having read, one is 
constrained to read yet again. But one does not close the book 
with any feeling of depletion or distress; on the contrary, we are 
stimulated and encouraged, for the moral of it (if moral there be) 
is that in spite of the most unhopeful circumstances, against, one 
might almost put it, the most hostile fate, brave, manful, human 
instincts and impulses will finally achieve a triumph.” 





** To my own gods I go. 
Tt may be they shalt give me greater ease 
Than your cold, Civist and tangled Trinities.”—Kip.ine, 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


Tur Dairy CuronicLte.—‘* We make bold to prophesy that no more 
originally conceived, and few better written, books than ‘Tangled 
Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season.” 


VOYSEY. 


By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 


a GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


AWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. [Next weeks 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 

Tur Sercerator.—* We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume 
evidence of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention 
which ran purest in the tales of Andersen. The longest and most 
beautiful story of the collection is endered touching and ccavincing 
by the ingenuous charm and since. ity of the narrator,” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FicTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly velumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. 

THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. 

Tue ATHENZUM—‘In Mp, Hough we have a recruit to 
the ranks of novelists wiio not only knows how to tell a 
story in an interesting fashion, but also possesses 
unusual powers as a writer......Characterisation, style, 
and atmosphere are alike excellent.” 


PARLOUS TIMES. 


By D. D. WELLS, Author of “Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH 


ATale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JacomB Hoop, R.I. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


«For breathless fe rtility of invention, swift interchange of plot 
and counter-plot, and boyish vigour, it would be hard to beat 
vl 


ATHENAUM. 

«Mr. Rider Haggard treats his readers to most thrilling scenes of 
combat and terror, and adventures so complicated and detailed 
that the reader does not wait to ques stion whether some of them do 
+ cross the bounds of possibility.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

«Spaniard and Dutchman, for the purposes of story-telling, are 
aimirable foils, and Mr. Haggard seizes their characters with a 
master's hand. Lysbeth and Montalvo, Ked Martin and Martha the 
a for all who follow their adventures, will live for many a day 
to come. 

MR HERMAN MERIVALE, IN THE WORLD. 
“Martha the Mare will appe: al to the boys and the adventure-lovers 
nightily. They will rush on Rider Hae eard’s book, and so they 
ought, if only to re ad of her and of Red M: artin, a kind of gik unt 
sandow, eight feet high, who destroys the whole Spanish forces at 
ervals during the book.” 


SCOTSMAN. 
“This story of ‘ Lysbeth, with its we alth of heroic adventure and 
its s be autiful love interest, its great Dutch heroes and its deep- dyed 
rillains—Mr. Hag gard paints with no uncertain colours— 
eg ho are not too old or not too dlasé to be moved by 
ring romance, and to the latter it may be recommended 
itive tonic, calculated to banish a ie ennui. 















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 
Conduct and Character. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HA RTPOLE LECKY. 
CABINET EDITION, crown Svo, 5s, net. 


FIRST SERIES.—Crown 8vo, ds. 


LAST ESSAYS. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
CoyTENTS.—Simplicity of Language (1887)—My Predecessor 
(1888)—Can We Think Without Words? (1889)—On Thougl 
Language > (1S! 11)—Literature before bette rs (1899)—The Sa 
S Pre-his toric Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans (1505)— 








vaze 









ts Cr ique of Pure Reason (1881)—Coincider ces (1896) WwW 

Work (1896)—Dean Liddell as I Knew Him (1899)—The 
Schleswig-Holstein Question and its Place in History (1897)— 
Index, 


ADESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, LONDON. 

By EVELYN, DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, 
Mustrated by 51 Photo-Engravings, specially executed by Bravy, 
CLEMENT, & Co., of Paris, 
2 vols, royal 4to, 6 guineas net. 
a 2 Edit ion consis!s of Four Tu ndred copie S, of which on! 


> Hundred and Lifty are for & ule. Euch cop y is numbered. 
scan be ore dered thr ough ¢ all Book: sellers, Subscribers’ nam } 





| THE FOURTH IMPRESSION OF THIS BOOK 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This is one of the most striking and readable books we have yet read in 

gard to the war...... There is not a dull or languid page from first to last, and 

he will be an exception: ul reader who will be able to ~ it down till he has got 

to the last page......Its chief point of interest consists in the fact that the 

writer has noted the essential military lesson of the war, and has not been 
afraid of his discovery.”—Spectator. 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. By Ricuarp 


R. HoumeEs, M.V.O., F.S.A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. New 

Edition, with Portrait, and Supplementary Chapter, bringing 

i Narrative to the End of the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8vo, 
. net. 


*.* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supple- 
mentar y Chapter) is re produc ed from the Illustrated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897, 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read to 
H.M. Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


SOME RECORDS: OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD, With 17 Portraits, 8vo 
l6s. net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. By 


the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Méuuer, K.M. With 6 Por- 
traits, Svo, 12s. 6d. 
“Readers who want something more than stories about men and things, but 






om ething less than a rs researches in comparative 
phil logy or Indian re me this volume, which has so 
much that is distinctive about it graphy of the best kind.” 
—Literature, 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By the 


late Sir WILLIAM Rowan Hawmitton, LL.D. M.R.1LA. 
Second Edition. Edited by CHARLES JASPER JoLy, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 2 vols. 4to, 21s. net each. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a Sketch. 


SHAILER Matuews, A.M., Professor in the University of 
ices, With a Portrait of Mirabeau. Crown Svo, 5s, net. 


THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB: an Intro- 


duction to the Study of Ment fe. By ote ARD — N- 
DIKE, Ph.D., Instructor in Ge > Ps SV‘ ‘holo: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. Crown Sy 2. 5s. 1 net. 






FAREWELL, and other Verses. 


| BIRD, M.A., Vicar of Brad 


RONALD'S Ss 


Syo, is. 6d. ne 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 


well, Derbyshire. Feap. 


her Tales. Translated from the fcelandic by Errixkr Mac- 
NUsSSON and WILLIAM MOoRRIs, New Edition, crown 8vo 
6s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: 
A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
With § Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood, B.I. 


Crewn Svo, 6s. On Monday 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Franci 
With 8 [lustre E 


3 Blundell). 


a , 
Crown Svo, 6s, 





“ed b e Publishers in the order in w hi hh they are received. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, oa CO., 


pee Mies . and Bombay. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne (including his Posthumous 
Works). With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life, by A. C. FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D. New and Revised Edition, 4 vols, crown 8yo, 24s, 

° . [Shortly, 

THE ALFRED JEWEL. An Historical Essay. By Jonn Eanrue, M.A., LU.D., Rector of Swanwick, Pre. 


* bendary of Wells, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. Small 4to, buckram, with Tilustrations and Map, [Shortly, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GOWER. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Glassaries, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vols. Il. and III., ENGLISH WORKS, gro, 
buckram, 16s. each, Immediately, Already Published, Vol. L, FRENCH WORKS, lis. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. New Edition, completely Rewritten and Rearranged, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL PROCEDURE OF CICERO’S TIME. by A. H. J. Greenmpee, M.A., Lecturer and lato 
Fellow of Hexiford Collere. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE INSTITUTES. A Text-Book of the History and System of Roman Private Law. By RupoupH Sony, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. Translated by J.C. LEDLIE, B.C.L. . M.A. With an Introductory Essay by ERWIN GRUEBER, Dr. Jur, MA. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMS. By Sir Courtenay Itpert, K.C.S.1., C.LE., Parliamentary 
Counsel to the bn asury ; sometime Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 8vo, half-roan, 16s, 

LITERATURE.—* Probably, unless we except Lord Thring, there is no living lawyer who could answer these questions so fully and so Clearly as Sir 

Courtenay Ilbert...... His book is not only a useful legal treatise for the student and practitioner, but a book which the layman can read with interest and profit,’ 


THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. By the Rev. H. B. Grorce, M.A,, Felloy 
of New College, Oxford. Crown Svo, cloth, with 2 Maps, 4s. 6d. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF MODERN HISTORY. By the Sam 


Author. Third Edition, oblong 4to, boards, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With nop, Plans, and Bibliographies, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
















































BY THE LATE W. STUBBS, D.D., BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
SEVENTEEN LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 


HISTORY, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. With Two Addresses given at Oxford and Reading. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, half. 
roan, 8s. 6d. 


SELECT CHARTERS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU. 


TIONAL HISTORY, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF EDWARD I. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY | OF ea, IN ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOP. 
_ MENT. Library Edition, 3 vo Is, demy Svo, £2 8s. ; also in 5 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. each 


BAGHDAD DURING THE ABBASID CALIPHATE. From Contemporary Arabic and Persian Sourees, 


By G. LE STRANGE. With Plans (and Keys), 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. i 
SPECTATOR.—“ Success has been achieved with a leat eness that is amazing, and the unlearned may be assured that they possess in this volume the 
fullest and most accurate account of the topograp *hy of Baghdad that a severe scrutiny of all known Eastern sources can supply. Of the industry and critical 


insight displayed by the author it is diflicult to speak without becoming fulsome.” 


CELTIC FOLKLORE: Welsh and Manx. By Jouwy Ruvs, M.A., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. of the University of 


Edinburgh, Professor of Celtic, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


STUDIES IN THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. By tlic Same Author. Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, (race Abounding, and A Relation of His Imprisonment. Edited, 
_ with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND VENABLES, M.A.,, late Precentor and Canon of Lincoln. Second Edition, Revised, with 
Portrait and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE- HISTORY OF THE HARLEQUIN FLY (CHIRONOMUS). 


By L. C. MIALL, F.RB.S., and A. R. HAMMOND, F.L.S. With 130 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
FIELD.—* It is not often that such a complete study of a single species is carrie do ut so thoroughly as in the present volume. The authors have done their 
work in an admirable manner...... The life-history of the Chironomus is so admirably described in detail that any one interested in biology will find the book af 


the utmost interest, It is well illustrated.” 


THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF BACTERIA. By Atrrep Fiscuer, Professor of 


Botany at the University of Leipzig. Translated into English by A. COPPEN JONES. With 29 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, especially of the Archegoniatae and Spermaphyta. By Dr. K. Gorril, 
Professor inthe University of Munich. vr English Edition by vsew AC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S . Queen's 8 Botanist in Scotland, 
Professor of Botany in the University, au Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanie Garden of Edinburgh. Part L., GE NE RAL OR GANOGRAPHY, Withb) 


Woodcuts, royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 

ANNALS OF BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Bayney Batrovr, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.; D. H. Scorr, M.A., PhD, 
F.LS.; W. G. FARLOW, M.D.; assisted by other Botanists. Vol, XV., No. LVIL, 11 Plates, Hs. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE DIALECTS OF VERNACULAR SYRIAC, 1s Spoken by the 


Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, — age Plain of Mosul. With Tustr: itions from the Dialects of the Jews of TZakhu and Azerbaijan. and 
of the Western Syrians of Tur ‘Abdin and Ma ‘Lula. A. J. MACLEAN, M.A., F.R.G.S.  4to, cloth. Shoi 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. Founded upon the above, and Edited by Mrs. Marcortocti, 


In Four Parts. Parts I. and IT., 8s. 6d. net each. [Part IIL, shortly 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Principles. founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Socic ety. Imperial 4to, Edited by J. A.H. MURRAY, LL.D., and HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 
Single Section, L—LAP (commencing Vol. VI), 2s. 6d. By Mr. HENRY BRADLEY, 


ALSO PUBLISHED EY HENRY FROWDE. 
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